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It is reproduced from a beautiful picture at our Galleries, where 
we have hundreds of PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
by the World’s Masters of Art. 

Our Galleries are the zsthetic headquarters of St. Louis. 


If you want Beautiful Pictures, we have them. If you have 


Pictures you wish appropriately FRAMED, we can satisfy the most 


exacting taste in that respect. 
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GINX’ BABY. 

HE next issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS will have 

T for title ‘Ginx’ Baby."’ The little essay will recall 
the once famous, now practically forgotten book of 

that name, the humor, satire and pathos of which were so 
impressive to the readers who are now in their later forties 
or early fifties. The book is now out of print in this 
country and in England, though it has been published in 
the Tauchnitz series of novels in Germany. The essay 
will be of interest to all persons who are concerned with 
sociological problems and generally with the inequalities of 
conditions and the“great “mystery of misery and pain. 
“Ginx’ Baby” has many piteous little brothers and sisters 
in the great cities of the world to-day, and a reading of this 
little gloss upon the noted problem-story may possibly 
serve to inspire many with the desire to do something in 
aid of the many contemporareous movements and instilu- 
tions for the bettering and brightening of child-life among 
the poor. THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS are sold at 5 cents 
per copy, or they will be sent by mail to any address for 
one year, twelve issues, for 50 cents, payable in advance. 
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REORGANIZATION. 





1S IT POSSIBLE IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 





party is a matter with which those people who de- 

feated the Democratic party in the recent National 
election have nothing todo. Their advice is not wanted, 
and the only gold Democrat in the country who appears to 
have had the tact and delicacy to perceive the impertinence 
and impudence of the proposal that those who fought the 
party should be given leadership, is ex-Gov. Francis, of 


RR esr inet w of the so-called Democratic 


Missouri. 

Men like Whitney, Dickinson, Gorman, Eckels and 
others, may tell the regular organization what it ought todo, 
when the regular organization asks them for their advice. 
When those men add insult to injury by popping up with 
their ‘‘I-told-you-so,’’ and with their disparagements of Mr. 
Bryan, they simply antagonize the men who stood by the 
platform and the candidate. 

The men who conducted the recent campaign for Mr. 
Bryan are not going to give up their control of the party 
machinery simply because they were defeated. They are 
not going to retire until the people of their own party turn 
them out. They certainly will not make way for the men 
who bent every effort to bring their work to ruin. 

The people of the alleged Democratic party may be con- 
vinced that they need new issues and a new candidate or 
hero, but they certainly are not convinced that they want to 
be led by men who are distinguished by nothing, except 
their own claims to be Democrats, from the Republicans. 
The men who supported Mr. Bryan did so, for the most 
part, because Mr. Bryan represented opposition to all the 
things represented by the men who are now telling the 
Democrats they must reorganize. Interviews in which the 
bolters pour vinegar and gall into the wounds of the regular 
Democrats are just the thing to make reorganization im- 
probable, if not impossible. The men who fought the fight 
may know they were wrong, but they do not want those who 
deserted them and openly opposed them to tell them so. 
Therefore, the reorganizers are making a gross error in 
pressing their views and opinions and plans at the present 
time. Ex-Governor Francis is the only one who has shown 
a decent consideration for the sore feelings of the men whose 
hopes have been dashed by the great landslide. 

It is a question whether the quasi Democratic party has 
not gone so far along the new lines laid out by Messrs. 
Bryan, Altgeld and others there is noturning back. A 
party that has taken the Democracy’s position in the last 
two campaigns, can never be reorganized under the leader- 
ship of millionaires. The party may modify its demands 
somewhat, but the party must doit, not the men who knifed 
the party. 

The Democratic party must remain more or less Popu- 
listic, and the chances are that it will be forced to become 
more so by the course of the Republicans, There is not 
much wisdom in becoming moderate when the opposition 
party more strongly puts forward policies that call for 
strenuous opposition. The Republican party is the party 
of wealth and privilege, and becomes more so. The 
Bryanite party must continue to fight that tendency. 

The logic of the situation, therefore, would appear to be 
that the Bryanite regular organization can_hope for nothing 
from any course but a stronger presentation of the theories 
which we call Socialism. The greater number of people 
calling themselves Democrats to-day, believes the things 
Mr. Bryan stands for. To abandon those things would be 
to abandon the majority of the party. The followers of 
Mr. Bryan must continue to make their fight along the 
lines of 1896 and 1900, or else the party must go out of 


existence. They may drop silver, but whether they do or 
not, they cannot afford to drop all the people who rallied to 
the party on that and closely related issues. 

A reorganization of the present demoralized party of 
opposition by the men who left the party four years ago is 
not possible. At least, it is not possible until the people of 
the party shall have been heard from on the question. The 
party cannot now repudiate its position. At best it can 
only await developments, in the hope that new issues may 
arise or that something may happen to justify the position 
on which they were beaten. 
reorganize itself. 


In any event, the party must 
It will not tolerate interference or dic- 
tation from outsiders. 

The silver question may be dead, but the Trust question 
is very much alive, and it may be that there shall arise 
something which the multitude will more assuredly recog- 
nize as Imperialism than anything thus far in our treatment 
of the people of our new possessions. Still stands the issue 
of privilege represented by the Republican party, and two 
successive victories by that party are not calculated to make 
the Republicans more moderate in their application of the 
principle of privilege to their governmental methods. 
Friends and beneficiaries and creatures of privilege, like 
Whitney, Gorman, Dickinson, ef a/., are not the men the 
people will consult or followin mapping out and making a 
fight upon privilege. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the control 
of the putative Democratic party, by the men who have set 
out to reorganize it by interviews, would result in simply 
giving us two parties controlled by the same influences, with 
no rivalry of principle, to all intents and purposes, and with 
no diff zrence of interest save as to the offices. Turn the 
party now called Democratic over to Whitney and Gorman 
and Croker, and their crowd, and it is turned over to the 
sugar and other trusts, to Standard Oil influences, to 
‘‘grafting’’ organizations, to the friends of ship and other 
subsidies. There is no use talking further on such a pro- 
posal. The masses of the party called Democratic simply 
will not stand for such athing. Mr. Bryan will still be the 
leader chosen of those masses against any such combination 
as represented by the reorganizers. 

Mr. Bryan and his party, for it is Ais party, have gone 
so far they cannot have anything to do with the reorganiz- 
ers. Mr. Bryan and his party will contiaue in existence, 
growing possibly more radical as the days ‘go by. Mr. 
Bryan and his party may not be a Democratic party, but it 
will hold the votes just the same. The believers in 
Mr. Bryan and Bryanism are the majority of the party, and 
they detest the people who now presume to advise them 
whattodo. Mr. Bryan could not be turned down at Kansas 
City last July. Hecannot be turned down now. Drive him 
out of the party and the bulk of the party will go with him. 

To the present writer it seems that all true Democrats 
are out of the party calling itself Democratic, though most 
of them are temporarily aligned with the Republicans. The 
prospect of reforming the followers of Mr. Bryan is not 
good. They are in the reforming business themselves, and 
will not listen to anything but their own gospel. The 
Democrats who opposed Mr. Bryan may, and should, get 
together. They may and should call into conference with 
them those Republicans who are Democratic in principle 
and feeling, but have been unwilling to identify themselves 
with Mr. Bryan’s principles. The Democrats who are 
opposed to Mr. Bryan and the Republicans who are op- 
posed to Mr. McKinley are enough to make a splendid 
party. They are the people who decided the last two elec- 
tions in favor of what they took to be the lesser of two evils. 
The Bryan party must remain what it is. It must pursue 
its principles to the end. It cannot throw up its principles 
and go back to moderation. Likewise the Republican 
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party is committed to a policy in which it cannot call a halt. 
We have, therefore, two radical parties. The Bryanites 
are the more radical, but that does not mean that the Re- 
publicans can be censidered as truly conservative, save upon 
one issue—that of the finances. That issue being, pre- 
sumably, settled, the radicalism of both leaves, to a great 
many people, no choice between them. 

The men who cannot follow Mr. McKinley further than 
in his support of sound money, and the men who cannot 
follow Mr. Bryan further than in believing in a fight 
against privilege without degenerating it intoa fight against 
monopoly, can and should get together. They would make 
a strong party. They would need no reorganization. Their 
platform stands ready for them in the pronunciamento 
made at Indianapolis in 1896. These are the Democratic 
principles, no matter what party may have carried off the 
Democratic name. 

What this country needs and what it can get is a third, 
a Conservative party—one that will stand equally against 
Republican tendencies towards imperialism and Bryanite 
tendencies toward Socialism. The Bryanites cannot be 
called back to the doctrines they have misunderstandingly 
pushed to an extreme. They must go on and on, growing 
more rabid in their utterances and sweeping in their de- 
mands. They have control of a great party machinery 
and they will not give it up. They would have to if they ad- 
mitted for one instant that they had been wrong. The new 
leaders will not become followers of the men they have 
reviled as traitors, Benedict Arnolds, Judases. Some of the 
rank and file may be won back to Democratic principles, 
but not by being hectored and humiliated in their present 
defeat by bogus Democrats of the Whitney-Gorman type. 
Rather may they be led to think of returning by the con- 
siderate, kind, moderate, just and gentle reasoning of an 
utterance like that of ex-Governor Francis of Missouri. 
The remarks of men like Whitney and Gorman only make 
more irreconcilables, and of the irreconcilables Mr. Bryan 
will be the leader in this country until the day he dies. 

A party opposed as earnestly to Mr. Hanna as to Mr. 
Bryan is the party that will be truly Democratic. But the 
party now calling itself Democratic is committed to Mr. 
Bryan beyond recall. Consequently there is no sense in 
talking to that party of a reorganization that will relegate 
Mr. Bryan tothe background. And there is no use talk- 
ing of any great National party to be lead by Whitney, 
Gorman, Croker and their ilk. They are so little different 
from Republicans, they are so identified with Republican 
policies, methods and managers as to be morally indis- 
tinguishable from the chief supporters of business tactics 
in politics of Mr. Marcus Alonzo Hanna. Democrats can- 
not follow Mr. Bryan. Neither can they become simply 
spoils-seekers and assistant Republicans. They may pos- 
sibly follow Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Francis, but not the 
men who sold out the Wilson tariff bill. 

To conclude then: Mr. Bryan's party is not amenable 
to reorganization; Mr. McKinley’s party is not the party 
that invites the support of those who hold by the faith of 
Demccracy prior tothe uprising of Mr. Bryan; therefore 
the true Democrats must get together in a party that shall 
give battle to both Bryanism and McKinleyism, to all class 
favoritism, to mobocracy and plutocracy, to Communists 
and Preetorians. W. M. R. 

et et Ut 


A WORLD'S FAIR TICKET. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD ADMINISTRATION HERE, 





the necessity of reform in St. Louis. Now the 

Post-Dispatch, the Chronicle and the Republic join in 
the demand, while the Westliche Post joins the chorus with a 
tremendous onslaught upon the lethargic best citizens. 
The MIRROR welcomes all such support. The cause is 
good enough to command the support of all newspapers. 
The result striven for will be so great that, as Admiral 
Schley said of the naval victory of Santiago, there will be 
glory enough for everybody. 


FP more than a year the MIRROR has been urging 


@he Wirror. 


This city needs, wants, must have a business adminis- 
tration for the World’s Fair period. A business adminis- 
tration means, if it mean anything, a non-partisan admin- 
istration. 

In the recent election the Democratic city ticket 
was elected. The Globe-Democrat and the Star say 
the Democrats were elected by fraud. The 
is a fraud. The Democrats won in St. Louis be- 
cause they had an excellent ticket, made up by the 
gold Democrats; because the people of St. Louis were 
disgusted with Ziegenhein rule; because the labor vote op- 
posed Mr. Horton for Conzress by reason of his subservi- 
ency to the Street Railway syndicate; because the German 
labor vote in South and North St. Louis voted against 
Sheriff Pohlman for calling out the posse; because the 
Trades Unions voted the straight Democratic ticket to make 
sure of getting the scalp of Judge Klein; because the 
labor vote wanted to rebuke Coroner Lloyd for his verdict 
on the victims of the posse’s riot guns; because of 
bad streets, an unlighted “city, overflowing sewers, 
kempt parks, uncleaned alleys; because of the clownish 
‘Gollying’’ of the Mayor; because of the general feeling 
that it was necessary to get rid of those identified with the 
present administration of the city in order to begin prepar- 
ation for the World’s Fair. The city of St. Louis swept 
away the 15.000 majority for the Republican ticket in 
1896 because everything that they suffered locally was suf- 
fered under Republican auspices. The people of St. 
Louis knew that their votes in Missouri would hardly help 
sound money. They voted against Republican municipal 
adminis‘ration. The Democrats may have done some 
stuffing and some funny counting, but they didn’t do 
enough to account for the reversed majorities against the 
Republicans. Mr. James J. Butler’s friends did not stuff 
the Democratic ticket into office: rather, the excellent 
city Democratic ticket helped Mr. James J. Butler, and the 
Republican maladministration did the rest. The result of 
the election, granting even that some stuffing was done, 
fairly represents the sentiment of the people of St. Louis, 
and the Globe-Democrat and Star, in howling about the 
Nesbitt law as the sole cause of Republican defeat, only 
make themselves ridiculous. 

Now, the Democrats of St. Louis seem to think that 
they ‘‘have the town by the tail.’’ They flatter themselves 
that they will have it so next April. They think it a good 
opportunity to nominate for office the fellows who were 
afraid to run in the recent election and are now sorry they 
didn’t. The Democrats would have been beaten if they 
had put up any of the party hacks who are always candi- 
dates. The Democrats who fix things will figure that they 
can elect ‘‘the men they can depend on’’ in the spring. 
The city is theirs. They will parcel out the nominations, 
therefore, among the men who wouldn’t be sacrifices in 
the present fall. The Jefferson Club gives signs of de- 
termination to go after everything in sight. The gang- 
sters conclude the city is ‘‘easy’’ and they can nominate 
whom they please and win, for there’s no danger of buck- 
ing against Uncle Sam if they apply the Nesbitt law 
rigorously in the protection of stuffers and repeaters at the 


claim 


un- 


municipal elections. 

The pipes are being laid for the triumph in the next 
city election of the Democratic equivalent for Ziegenhein- 
ism. Already the gold Democrats are being told that they 
are not wanted and they didn’t help at all in winning the 
recent victory. The Democratic machine will put up ma- 
chine men and hope to get them into office by the combined 
use of the ‘‘Bad Jack Williams gang’’ and the cry of 
‘‘Down with Ziegenhein.’’ The Democratic leaders figure 
that the people will take anything in preference to Ziegen- 
heinism. ; 

The last proposition might possibly hold good at any 
other time, but not now. The people and the press are 
awake— roused by the MLRROR —and the people will have 
nothing but the best sort of administration that can be put 
up for the World’s Fair term. The people will insist 
upon good men. They will not vote for party tickets. 
They realize that the city’s plight is due to partisanism— 





and Ziegenheinism is only another name for Jefferson 
Clubism. The people will not have a partisan administra- 
tion, Democratic or Republican. They will not turn out 
Ziegenheinism to put Jefferson Clubism in power. 

The people demand one thing and one thing only—a 
business administration that will put St. Louis in proper 
shape for the World’s Fair. They want to make sure of 
this. How shall they do it? 

There must be a business organization of citizens, en- 
tirely non-partisan in character. This organization must in- 
sist to the party organizations upon a demand that the parties 
nominate their tickets early. This demand must be made 
in order that the parties shall not postpone nominating until 
too late to permit of the placing in the field of an inde- 
pendent ticket, in the event of neither party ticket being 
The business, non-partisan organization must 
every man nominated either ticket 
must be clean and above reproach. The city will not toler- 
ate tickets headed by reputable men but made up, for the 
The business 


satisfactory. 


insist that on 


rest, of gangsters and old party hacks. 
non-partisan organization must declare itself early and so 
powerfully that neither party will dare make a nomination 
without consulting that organization. With two excellent 
tickets the peop'e might be left to vote on party lines, but 
the business, non-partisan organization must insist upon 
platforms that shall declare for economical administration, 
more public improvement and fewer salaries, clean, well- 
paved, well-lighted, well drained streets and alleys, clearer 
water, better sewers, etc. The parties must pledge them- 
selves to run the city for the city and, especially, for the 
The Demo- 
The 
people will not stand for a police ring any more than for 
the Ziegenhein ring. Nowisthe city’s chance to make 
up for the misgovernment in the past. This is the time for 
the people of St. Louis to rise up and declare themselves 
to the effect that the city must be no longer rendered 


shaping up of thecity for the World’s Fair. 
cratic Convention will have to repudiate spoilism. 


ridiculous in the eye of the world by the generally dilapi- 
The city will have 
Those millions 
must be spent on the city, not poured out solely in salaries 
to political heelers, for inspecting work that is never done 


dated appearance of the municipality. 
to expend millions to put the city in shape. 


and never begun. 

The city needs a World’s Fair administration. Why, 
then, should not the World’s Fair Committee of Two Hun- 
dred form the nucleus of that business, non-partisan organ- 
ization which shall insist upon the parties nominating men 
who will ably and heartily co-operate in the World’s Fair 
work, The World’s Fair Committee of Two Hundred, 
under the circumstances, would be wonderfully well quali- 
fied to pass upon the qualifications of the men named for 
office by either party. The World’s Fair Committee of 
Two Hundred would be able at a day’s notice to issue a 
call to the citizens that would result in the defeat of any can- 
didate or set of candidates inimical to the immediate inter- 
ests of the World’s Fair. The Committee of Two Hundred 
could call a mass meeting and, in the present state of the 
popular mind, put up a candidate, or, if necessary, a full 
ticket that would beat both party tickets. The thing repre- 
sented by the World’s Fair Committee of Two Hundred, is 
of such importance to the city and to every property-owner 
and worker and dweller in the city that it would not be at 
all out of place for the committee in question to select 
several men for the more important offices 
submit them to both parties with a request that they be nomi- 
nated in order to insure good government. Neither party 
can afford to ignore the requests of the men who are re- 
sponsible for the advancement of the World’s Fair project 
to its present status. Those men are not working for them- 
selves. They are working and putting up their money for 
the good of the city, of every part of the city, of every 
interest in the city, no-matter how humble. The World’s 
Fair Committee of Two Hundred can give the word for the 
next municipal campaign, and that word will be accepted 
by the people at large. If the World’s Fair Committee 
does not take the matter in hand, take it boldly and declare 
the doctrine that the city must be made worthy of the Fair 


at least and 











and the Fair worthy of a better and greater St. Louis, and 
that political interests must go down before the vaster and 
graver interest of the entire community, then there is 
serious danger that the politicians of the baser sort may so 
arrange things that the people can have no choice but to 
select between equally rapacious rings of pap-suckers. 

The people are aroused on the Worid’s Fair question 
and especially that phase thereof which relates to the 
necessity of having an administration that will make the 
city the chief glory of the Fair. The people have faith in 
the World’s Fair Committee. They have shown as much 
by their votes. Let the Committee take that faith for its 
full value and gave the word to the parties that the World’s 
Fair ticket must go through, and the people will wipe both 
party machines off the face of the earth, if they do not 
accept the ultimatum. The World’s Fair Committee, call- 
ing in as many others of the thinking and honorable 
citizens as may be willing to enter such an undertaking, 
can name a ticket that both parties must endorse and that 
both rings couldn’t stuff out. 

This is a time in St. Louis, like to those in old Rome, 
when ‘‘none is for a party but all are for the city.’’ Cut 
out all partisanism. Give us a World’s Fair ticket abso- 
Intely without partisanism. It will win and win big, and in 
four years we shall have the City of St. Louis ranked in 
popular estimation where it ought to be ranked according 
to population and wealth. WL M.R. 
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A Thought of Lincoln 

OW good it is to read Mr. Choate’s address upon 

H ‘“‘Lincoln!’’ It comes upon us so refreshingly, 
especially at this time, when we have come out of 

a campaign, in which the clamor on both sides has had 
for theme the degeneracy of all the Americans on the other 
side. To read of Lincoln, as Mr. Choate pictures him, is 
to make one straighten up and feel that it is something to 
be an American. It is to realize, that, even in the coun- 
try’s darkest days, the thing which saved it from ruin was 
not the spouting of demagogues, but the great common 
sense and good humor of Lincoln, representing those 
qualities in the American people. 
oddest of all the heroic figures in history. This is because 
he never left off the marks and characteristics of the com- 
He was so simple and yet so great. 


Lincoln is~perhaps the 


mon citizen. He was 
not an evangelist or political circuit rider, proclaiming the 
coming of the abomination of desolation, and he was not a 
leader appealing to the pocket-books of the people as the 
test of the merit of issues. Lincoln is a figure to which we 
can always look with an added respect for Americanism. 
He never had a word of bitterness for any other American. 
No harsh word of his is on record against any of the menof 
the South who were in arms against his principles. He 
was aman of charity. He was liberal in his interpretation 
of the action of others, even while holding firmly to his 
own views and courses. It cannot be said that he ever 
prophesied evil for his country or that he ever thought 
otherwise than lovingly of those who were opposed to 
him. His eloquence was not the eloquence of passion. 
He never spoke to capture the vulgar. Not one 
tricky or unworthy argument of his has 
down to us. Of all the great men of the 
war period he alone seems never to have been stirred to 
Lincoln gives us, after Washington and 


come 


harsh speech. 
before Grant, the American ideal of moral dignity. He 
was no flopper and no emperor of expediency. His earnest- 
ness was such as to leave no ground for suspicion of smug- 
ness. When he spoke to the people it was with no taint of 
the peripatetic entertainer, and no assumption of smart- 
ness. Surveying the politics of Lincoln, and he was a 
Supreme politician, we realize how little there was in his 
methods of the characteristic qualities on both sides in the 
recent campaign. Both Mr. William McKinley and Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan have been often compared with 
Lincoln during the past four years. 
ary leaders fall infinities short of his intellectual, moral, 


Both the contempor- 
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humane stature. Mr. Bryan has many of Mr. Lincoln’s 
smaller gifts, but they are obscured by Mr. Bryan’s ill- 
concealed self-consciousness. Mr. McKinley appears to 
have at least one of Mr. Lincoln’s gifts, perhaps his 
greatest one—patience. Taking both of them on their 
highest note they might together make a personality 
approximating in strength, in poise, in gentle savorsome- 
ness, the quality of Abraham Lincoln. And yet all 
their words sound small and mean when we contrast 
them with the Second Inaugural or the speech at Gettys- 
burg. Mr. Bryan’s Indianapolis speech on Imperialism, 
in accepting the Democratic nomination, was, as a mere 
matter of rhetoric, the one fine utterance of the campaign, yet 
it failed, somehow, to convince, probably because of the 
coarser and baser issues, that the public felt lurked behind 
thesplendid plea. And yet, however we may feel about the 
recent contest and its results,we must all agree that the one 
significant feature of it was that both sides appealed to Lin- 
coln for support in their contentions. It was the first time 
any appeal had been made to such authority by the 
Democratic party. It signalized the recognition of Lin- 
coln’s right toa place in the National Walhalla by the party 
that had fought him for four years of mighty valor and 
mightier woe. The appeal to Lincoln was the last sign of 
a reunited Nation. Both sides claimed him as their example. 
Both proclaimed him, as Mr. Choate proclaims him, an 
It is good to be breught to think 
of such a final unanimity of appreciation of such a man. It 
is good to think, that after all, however high and harsh 


partisan speech may have gone in the great strife just over, 


American of Americans. 


all parties are still agreed with Lincoln that, come what 
come may, ‘‘government of the people by the people and 
for the the earth.”’ 
The Republic is secure so long as, in the midst of passionate 


people shall not perish from 
prophecies of its disruption, the contestants for the suff- 
rages of the people appeal for support to the man who 
saved it from disruption, as the ideal American, and the 
tenderest, wholly human, martyr for mankind. 
Fe SF 
Britain’s Boer Budget 

IT has;cost Great Britain {thus far $500,000,000 to sub- 
jugate the Boers, and the Boers are not subjugated, at that. 
The little victories being ‘reported by the British from day 
to day are ridiculous when contrasted with the bombastic 
promises of a speedy end tothe war. The Boers are un- 
doubtedly a wrong-headed, unprogressive, bigoted people, 
but they are soldiers of the very best sort and their. method 
of warfare, if it may not result in fulfilment of President 
Kruger’s promise to make the cost of the conflict stagger 
humanity, is certainly calculated to stagger the British 
tax-payer. It is now agreed onall hands that the election in 
England came none too soon for the Chamberlain party. If 
the people had seen the budget before voting, there might 
have been no triumph of Khaki. 

Fe SF 
A St. Louis Widow 

A CORRESPONDENT in Biddeford, Maine, sends to 
this office a copy of the Biddeford Daily Journal, of 
November 3d, with 
‘‘wanted’’ column, which announces that ‘‘a refined young 
widow having $25,000, desires 2 husband whom she might 
Address E. B., Box 83, St. Louis, 
It is certainly a far cry for a husband to Biddeford, 


a marked advertisement, in the 


assist in business. 
Mo.”’ 

Maine. 
be ashamed of herself. 
is truly widowesque should advertise for a husband. A 


And for a widow, too. 
In the first place, no widow that 


But this widow ought to 


widow usually has more difficulty keeping from re-marriage 
than in re-entering the blessed state. But the disloyalty 
of the widow to St. Louis is what pains the MIRROR. 
No wonder St. Louis is considered unprogressive when a 
widow yearning for a renewal of marital joys advertises to 
the world that she cannot get a husband in St. Louis. At 
first glance, itis true, this might be explained on the 
theory that St. Louis girls are so attractive that widows 
have no show against them in the local matrimonial 
but closer 


market, scrutiny of the case of this 


particular widow reveals the fact that she possesses advan- 


3 


tages which would not be overlooked in any up-to-date 
She has $25,000 with which she would assis t 
And the offer is not taken up. No 
wonder it is said that St. Louisans are not alive ane awake 


community. 
a husband in business. 

to business opportunity. Who can blame the world for 
saying that business has no charms for St. Louisans when 
It will be 
argued that the widow could possibly get a husband here 


such a ‘‘snap’’ goes unsnapped in this town? 


but for the fact that she insists on the husband going into 
business. It may even be insinuated that the widow does 
not succeed in gratifying her desire for a husband because, 
as she says herself, she is ‘‘refined.’’ St. Louis aristocracy 
may be accused of an inability to harmonize refinement and 
But, perhaps, the difficulty is that St. Louis 
men are too chivalric. They would no‘ be so mean as to 
take this ‘‘widow’s mite’’ of $25,000 and, possibly, lose it 
Are St. Louis men too modest to look for a 


business. 


in business. 
good thing of the sort advertised in the Maine paper? One 
would think not. There are men in this city who would be 
Where is the 
young man who advertised in the ‘‘Personal’’ column of the 


glad of such a picnic as here proposed. 


Post-Dispatch, the other evening, that he was willing to rent 
himself out as an escort to ladies in the evening for a small 
remuneration? The St. Louis men, young and old, who 
are willing to marry women for money cannot all have 
Of course, $25,000 is not a 
great amount of money, but it is not to be sneezed at, es- 
pecially when it goes with ‘‘a refined young widow.’’ The 
MIRROR deeply regrets the appearance of the advertise- 
ment in the Biddeford Daily Journal. 
tion of affairs here that is truly deplorable. It indicates a 
It shows that the 
spirit of a progressive pursuit of the main chance is lacking 


accomplished their desires. 


It implies a condi- 
lack of enterprise in this community. 
in St. Louis men. Such a general ignoring of business 
opportunities reflect discredit on the city. If the fact were 
to become generally known it is feared that it would inter- 
the St. Louis 
Won't some one please search out the 
If he don’t 
want her money let him make her subscribe it to the 
World’s Fair fund. 


fere very ,seriously with the success of 
World’s Fair. 
widow in question and marry her at once? 


st 
A Muddle Indeed 

NEWS from China is very confusing. The concert is 
tuning up and that process is always discordant. From the 
dispatches it is easy to see that there exists a great deal of 
suspicion of one another among the Powers. Germany 
seems to be doing things in a rather high-handed way, 
without consulting the others. The Japanese are sus- 
pected of being engaged in expeditions that can only mean 
taking advantage of the other Powers. Germany and 
France and England are all more or less dissatisfied with 
the attitude of the United States, because that attitude is 
conservative and not at all blood-thirsty or money-hungry. 
There is a fear that the United States may withdraw from 
the Chinese concert altogether and settle its differences 
and difficulties with China by going it alone, and that would 
probably necessitate a readjustment of the position of all 
the other Nations. Add to all these complications, the 
fact that none of the Powers knows what is going on on 
the Chinese side of the question and it will be seen that the 
situation is a great puzzle. The Boxers from all accounts 
are not suppressed. They are, apparently, only playing 
possum. The Chinese Court seems to be engaged in 
cleverly playing off one Power against another, while 
rumors come to Pekin that the Chinese army is being 
drilled and that Chinese arsenals are working overtime in 
preparations that promise anything but peace. It need not 
surprise anyone if the concert should break up in a wrangle 
and the Chinese should suddenly cease negotiations and 
begin fighting. For it must be remembered that the Boxer 
movement is distinctively a nationalistic movement and such 
a movement cannot be choked off when it has gained head- 
China is 
sounding and feeling the Powers and the only question 


way among a population of 400,000,000 people. 


seems to be whether it will conclude to swarm upon the 
foreigners now or postpone the purgation of the Empire of 
their presence till some future time. 
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German Americanism 
THE financial break-down of the leading German daily 
newspaper of Chicago—the Illinois Staats-Zeitung —as an- 
nounced by atelegram in Sunday’s papers, will hardly 
The journal 


surprise those who are posted in ‘‘raciology.’’ 
in question, established by Anton C. Hesing, more than 
half a century ago, was the oracle of the Germans in 
Illinois, and in Chicago especially, and as such wasa 
On all matters that concerned the German- 
Americans the Staats-Zeitung spoke cum privilegio and 
especially when it spoke for them with regard to national 
politics. It was the mouth-piece of the German in the 
Northwest and its dicta were final. After the death of 
Colonel Anton C., his son, Washington Hesing, (the 
‘‘Wash”’ of the cartoonist, and a veritable patronymic, for 
he was a very popular man) succeeded to the editorial 
‘‘Wash’’ Hesing represented the modern 
He saw the inevitable 


great power. 


management. 
type of the German-American. 
absorption of the Teutonic into the American and it needed 
no prophetic instinct to anticipate the passing of the Ger- 
man. The Teuton in Chicago has become more thoroughly 
Americanized than his countryman in any other large city. 
Perhaps the climate had something to do with it, perhaps 
the larger admixture of Celtic, Latin, Czech and Slav found 
in that heterogeneous metropolis. There is still the 
‘‘North Side’’ it is true, as of yore, but a large portion of 
that once distinctively German town is now Scandinavian, 
while the most desirable districts are absorbed by streets 
and avenues in which wealthy, or, at least, well-to-do citi- 
zens, Americanized out of all semblance to original foreign 
stocks, have their residences, all speaking English and almost 
invariably insistent upon their un-hyphenated Americanism. 
The younger Hesing managed the Staats Zeitung well, even 
brilliantly, but its decay was steady. The falling off of 
readers was steady. The German seemed to be disappear- 
ing before the Scandinavian, the Pole, the Russian, the 
Hungarian. These ‘‘new’’ races, so to speak, forced the 
Germans to identify themselves with the Americans more 
and more distinctly. It is to be considered, however, that 
the decline of the great German paper of Chicago occurs 
when, on the one hand, there is no sign of the lack of 
vitality in the New York Staats Zeitung and when, on the 
other hand, there is arising in St. Louis, perhaps, the great- 
est German paper in America. Mr. Ottendorfer, in New 
York, is still an oracle, but it is suspected that the property 
which he has established is not destined to continuous suc- 
cess after he shall have retired. The rise of Die Westliche 
Post, in St. Louis, has, probably, had not a little to do with 
the decline of the Chicago Staats Zietung. Die Westliche 
Post is at present a combination that could be called Ger- 
man only by courtesy. It is a truly modern American in- 
stitution. It is the result of a combination ot the strength 
and resources of two strong and resourceful men, Dr. 
Emil Preetorius and Dr. Carl Daenzer, the latter formerly 
the distinguished editor of the Democratic Anzeiger des 
Westens, the former the founder of the Westliche Post on 
strongly Republican lines. The two papers consolidated, 
the Anzeiger becoming the evening edition of the Westliche 
Post,and both merging in a Sunday paper called the 
Mississippi Blatter. The corporation has adopted all the 
most advanced ideas of the great dailies. It illustrates the 
papers in halftone. It publishes colored supplements. 
When it wishes to be strongly impressive it editorializes in 
English. It prints and pays for special articles in English. 
Its management goes in for participation in public affairs. 
The institution is rampageously non-partisan and strictly 
up-to-date in all its methods. Though printed in German 
its spirit and the general quality of its management is in- 
tensely American. This has had the effect of taking away 
thousands of subscribers from the Chicago paper in I]linois. 
The Americanism of Die Westliche Post is such that to-mor- 
row the establishment could get out all its papers in Eng- 
lish and enter into competition with the English dailies on 
a pretty fair footing. It appears, therefore, that the 
tremendous success of Die Wesiliche Post really emphasizes 
the deduction from the failure of the Chicago Staat Zeitung. 
The German people can only exist by a continuous process 
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of Americanization, and that process tends inevitably to the 
elimination of the German altogether. The German- 
American population of St. Louis has much more solidarity 
than the same population in any other of our great cities, 
which may account, in part, for the strength of the Ger- 
man. American newspaper here, but the so called clannish- 
ness is breaking down, even here, and the signs are that 
when it does break down, its members will find an Ameri- 
can organ developed from the German, ready to voice 
their opinions and cater to their tastes. It is inevitable 
that, as this country grows in wealth and civilization, the 
races will become absorbed in Americanism and the Eng- 
lish language will supersede all other European tongues. 
This absorption is the more rapid where the American 
spirit is more prevalent and vice versa. That the Teutonic 
element has done its share—and is doing it—in the up- 
building of this great Nation may be taken for granted, 
for, from ocean to ocean, the Republic contains no truer, 
more loyal or worthier citizens. It can be no cause for re- 
gret with such to view the passing of the ‘‘German- 
American.’’ On the contrary, they cheerfully anticipate the 
nearness of the time when no hyphen shall differentiate 
between Americans of any European antecedents. 
Fe 
Japanese America 

THE Japanese are in the expansion business, too. An 
English writer says that the pressure of population in the 
Mikado’s realm is very great. The recent acquisition of 
Formosa has helped relieve the pressure somewhat, and 
there has been some overflow into Corea, but the relief 
thus far offered in those quarters is not great enough and 
the little brown men are looking to the Western Hemis- 
phere. The Japanese are quite strong in Hawaii, as we all 
know, but since the annexation of Hawaii by the United 
States the Japanese have not felt that they were as wel- 
come as of old. Therefore, they have turned their atten- 
tion to South America and we find the governments of 
Argentina and Japan entering into a treaty of commerce 
and friendship, said treaty having been signed by the 
ministers of the negotiating countries, at Washington. By 
the terms of this treaty Japan is to enjoy in Argentina the 
rights of ‘‘the most favored nation,’’ which will probably be 
of great advantage to Japan, as that country’s exports are 
largely and steadily increasing and its merchants are, like 
those of the United States, England and Germany, looking 
for new markets. In addition to this, however, there ap- 
pears to be another motive for the treaty and this motive 
may be deduced from the circumstance that organized and 
systematic emigration on a large scale is being arranged for 
from Japan to Argentina. The Government at Buenos 
Ayres has granted aconcession of two hundred square 
leagues of land in the valley of the river Pilcomayo 
for the foundation of an agricultural colony, and 
by the conditions of the contract twenty thousand 
Japanese settlers are to be planted in this territory. 
It is pointed out that in South America colonization pro- 
Immigrants are not absorbed 
They form 


ceeds along peculiar lines. 
into the population of the states they invade. 
themselves into so many separate, semi-independent com- 
munities in the state, according to nationality, and they 
are apt to assert their distinction in curious ways, claiming 
rather fealty to the lands they left than to the lands they 
find. The Welsh in Patagonia have claimed to be united 
with the British government, although nominally under the 
rule of Argentina, and certain Italian colonists in Vene- 
zuela claim perfect ‘political independence. The same is 
true of German colonies in{Brazil. The thought that the 
Japanese may establish themselves in like manner and in 
large numbers in South America, is enough to give pause 
to those who reflect upon the future possibilities of that 
continent. Once give the Japanese a foothold upon the 
American hemisphere, and it may not be easy to forecast 
the issue of the event. The peculiar divided loyalty of the 
colonies or colonists above referred to, divided between 
their home countries and the South American states, may 
very well lead to conflict with the United States over the 
All this is, of course, interesting 


Monroe Doctrine. 


chiefly as speculation, but the person who keeps a weather 
eye upon the greater European newspapers cannot help but 
note this speculation as part of a very general, steady and 
significant concern upon the part of European countries in 
the conditions and opportunities in South America. It is 
clear that a great many Europeans are looking to South 
America as the field for exploitation after Africa shall have 
been parceled out among the Powers. It should be equally 
clear that the United States must keep an eye upon South 
America and its interests there. 
Fe 
Divorce Laws 
THE discovery in New York City of a divorce mill 
serves to call attention once again to the necessity for a 
uniform divorce law in the Statesof the Union. There are 
as likely to be abuses in the older States as in those newer 
commonwealths, in which divorce is made easy with a view 
to raising revenue. When in the first city of the land there 
can flourish an establishment whose business it is to furnish 
bogus co-respondents to testify to their own guilt in order 
to secure divorces for others, it is time that some vigorous 
measures be adopted to have the testimony in divorce 
proceedings more thoroughly sifted than has latterly been 
the case in almost all the States. It is something horrible 
to contemplate, that reputations may be sworn away by pro- 
fessional perjurers, willing to admit illicit relations with 
women they never saw, and that women can be found will- 
ing falsely to accuse themselves of such relations with men. 
The divorce by collusion, against which the States have so 
often declared themselves, is a trifling evil compared with 
the divorce obtained by perjury of the sort uncovered in 
New York City. It is clear that the divorce laws are too 
lax. It is almost plain that, in some of the greater com- 
munities, it may come to pass that, with the increase of the 
tendency to divorce, we shall have Divorce Courts just as 
we have Probate Courts, so that each case may be carefully 
gone into, and none railroaded through in comparative 
secrecy. While it is probably true that easy divorce would 
be more moral than stringent restriction thereupon, it does 
not follow that any system should be perpetuated by which 
divorce could easily be obtained by misrepresentation of 
facts. The demand for a uniform divorce law grows 
steadily stronger. It is not necessarily a demand for re- 
striction of divorce, but it is a demand that divorce be 
granted ‘‘in the cpen and on the square,’’ without tricks 
and deception either of courts or of parties to the suit. A 
divorce in one State should be valid in another, and no 
divorce should be granted in which there has not been given 
the proof positive that the person from whom separation is 
sought has been notified of the proceeding, or at least that 
honest effort has been made to notify that person. The 
discovery that there can be built up a regular business in 
supplying co-respondents to testify against innocent persons 
is enough to show that the courts are too lax. There is no 
one who disputes the proposition that the person sued for 
divorce should have every opportunity to meet the charges 
on the strength of which the application is made. This is 
necessary, that people should be allowed to protect their 
own characters against assault! The New York divorce 
scandal is something dreadful in its depravity, but it may 
not be without its usefulness if it serve to keep alive the 
agitation for a uniform divorce law that shall make secret 
divorce, so far as may be, an impossibility. 
se 
Rich Men 
DEATHS of such men as Henry Villard and Marcus 
Daly, in recalling the stories of their lives, serve as re- 
minders that this country is still the country of opportunity. 
But it is the country of opportunity only for those who are 
not afraid of work and not afraid of self-denial as a means 
to success. Both the men whose deaths are here referred to, 
started with nothing but character and determination. 
Villard had an education. Daly had not. But both had 
what is called gumption. Villard twice acquired a com- 
manding position in finance and twice lost it, but failure did 
not discourage him, and atthe time of his death he was 
well on his way tuward regaining his financial eminence. 
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He was somewhat tinged 


Villard was a man of ideals. 
with the doctrines of Socialism and he at onetime was 
proud to own and control such agencies in behalf of better 
principles of government as the Evening Post and the New 
York Nation. He pushed to completion the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and deserves the gratitude of the people of 
the Northwest tor opening up the vast territory which is 
now such an important factor in agriculture and commerce 
and, more recently, politics. Daly, too, was one of the 
builders of the Northwest, one of the geniuses of the great 
mining era. He, too, was in politics on a large scale as one 
of the principals in, perhaps, the most picturesque political 
feud inthe history of the country. His long battle with 
W.A. Clark, is a matter of recent history and his death 
occurs just at the time his life-long foe succeeds in enter- 
ing the Senate, out of which Daly had kept him for more 
than fifteen years. Daly never acquired the polish of 
Villard, but he was a strong man and a great organizer. 
His wealth never made him forget his humble origin and, 
unlike so many wealthy and successful men of his race and 
creed, he never failed to express his pride in his Irish 
birth and Catholic faith. The rise of such men as these 
is not a story of time long past. There are men like them 
in abundance in every State of the Union, fully risen or 
now rising. The young Absaloms are safe, so long as such 
things can be. Rich men in the United States to-day have, 
as a rule, but one origin. Thatis in work. Rich men in 
politics may possibly{be powerful enough to induce govern- 
ment to make them richer, but they all start from the 
ground, and even when the government is induced to help 
them, it is because they have discsvered something in the 
way of opportunity which the crew that most vociferously 
complains against them has overlooked. The self-made 
man is still the typical American, and he will continue to 
be so until such time as the protest against him shall be- 
come strong enough to induce government interference 
with enterprise to such an extent as to deprive effort and 
ability of their natural rewards. 


ze 
The Wall Street Saturnalia 


WALL STREET is enjoying a saturnalia of specula- 
tion. Everything that can be boosted up is being boosted. 
The public is being victimized on a large scale. Just why 
it is that the fool public rushes into speculative markets, on 
a rise, is a mystery. Ordinarily, people are not so anxious 
to buy what others are so evidently anxious to get rid of. 
If all the stocks now being let go of were good, the wise 
men in the street would surely hold them. The fact that 
they are letting go should be sufficient to keep people from 
buying. But logic doesn’t count in speculation, at least 
not with the sucker public. The masses who bite at the 
bait in the speculative market are all victims of confidence. 
Because Mr. McKinley is re-elected, times are to be good 
forever. The mere fact of his election enhances the value 
of stocks that cannot be in any way affected by anything the 
Republican party may do. This is all a confidence game. 
The holders of the stocks have kept on insisting that Mr. 
McKinley’s victory would protract good times, and in- 
sisting so loudly that the people have come to believe it as 
an axiom. The fact of the matter is, that the speculative 
sharps have gulled the public on a most magnificent 
scale, Stocks are not worth a cent more than they 
were, because Mr. McKinley won the election on 
November 6th. The raise in price 
solely to the ‘‘plugging’’ of the sharps in question. They 
have made the people believe that now is the time to buy, 
simply because they, the sharps, know that this is their 
chance to sell. The public should know by this time that 
what goes up must come down. It should know that as soon as 
the insiders sell all they want of the various securities they 
have been holding for some time, the bottom will drop out 
of the market. ‘‘Stocks!’’ said Jay Gould once to a man 
who tried to sell him some shares, ‘‘stocks are printed to 
sell, not to buy.’’ And that is the Wall Street doctrine 
to-day. 


is due 


Prices cannot go up at the rate they have been 
going for some days and stay there. 


There is no reason 
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why they should. They must depreciate, and as soon as 
the depreciation begins it will be hastened by the very 
cliques that engineered the present appreciation. Having 
sold out they will put the machinery to work to force the 
new holders to let go and the outsiders will let goina 
panic. The stocks will be gathered in by the original 
holders at prices much less than they sold them for and 
the suckers will be cleaned out, while the smart people 
inside will put up a new confidence game to get new out- 
siders to buy the stocks again on a rising market. This 
statement of the operation of the Wall Street game is not 
new, in the least. But it is made with a_ view 
to reminding readers of the MIRROR that it is very 
unwise tohave anything todo with such a market. People 
with money to invest would do well to let it lie idle 
until the gamblers get done with their game. There 
is a level at which certain stocks may be safely 
invested in, but what that may be cannot be told in times 
of excitement like the present. People who think they 
can afford to gamble in stocks may go into such a market 
as the present, but they are going up against a brace game. 
There is no chance for judgment in getting out or in when 
the game is so thoroughly in the hands of the fellows who 
have been laying low for three months waiting for a chance 
to shear the dear public. There is absolutely no reason 
for the boom reported inthe papers. The triumph of the 
Republican party may mean greater security for property 
or it may not, but it does not mean that properties are 
worth as much more than they were worth last week as 
the market quotations would indicate. The wise man will 
not touch stocks now. They are unsafe. No one can pos- 
sibly be nimble enough to escape with his money from the 
sudden and causeless slumps, rises, flurries and stampedes 
which are to be engineered by ‘‘the talent’’ until they 
have captured all the loose cash there may be in the pos- 
session of the reubens of the country. The market is an 
elegant one in which to get beautifully ‘‘whipsawed,’’ and 
even the most venturesome and sophisticated gambler has 
absolutely no means of protecting himself. 


Fe 
The Piano-Playing Nuisance 

ONE of the most distinguished music critics in the 
world, Mr. J. F. Runciman, has come forward with an arti- 
cle which must give great joy to those of us who, when we 
have complained about the nuisance of piano-playing in our 
immediate vicinity, have been told that we are children of 
darkness and rank Philistines. Mr. Runciman cannot un- 
derstand why people of otherwise blameless lives persist in 
playing the piano. He is referring, of course, to those 
people who play at musicales and other entertainments, but 
it is strange that his wonderment does not apply equally 
well to those people who practice in the house next door, 
or across the street, in the morning and in the evening. He 
declares that women are the gravest offenders. ‘‘Not all 
women,’’ he says, ‘‘are unintelligent; and I have even 
known them to possess a good deal of feeling and some 
But all their qualities desert them the 
And yet they are always ready to 


musical judgment. 

moment they play.’’ 
play. Then Mr. Runciman goes on to ask why it is that 
amateur piano-playing, as a rule, should be so abominable. 
People who play the violin or cello, he declares, are toler- 
able,though he cannot say as much for flutists, or cornetists, 
or the manipulators of the concertina, but the amateur 
always fails on the piano. The discovery why this is thus 
is, inthe great critic’s opinion, simple. Few persons play 
the piano well, because far from being, as is commonly 
supposed, the simplest and easiest of instruments, it is by a 
very long way the most difficult of them all. The acquisi- 
tion of touch is a matter that may well occupy a student 
many hours a day for many years; the technique is as hard 
to master as the technique of the violin; and even though a 
man may be able to make the piano sing like an angel, and 
though the most rapid and intricate passages may be no 
hindrance to him, yet will he not be able to afford artistic 
enjoyment to a musician unless he himself bring to his 


piano-playing a high degree of musicianship. 


5 


The piano is not so much an __ instrument 


as a substitute for other instruments. A note cannot be 
sustained on it; far from a crescendo on a note being 
possible, every note, once struck, is doomed to dwindle 
away and disappear in a miserable diminuendo. Its own 
natural and proper effects are almost as limited as those of 
the harp; the tin whistle hasa wider range. Furthermore, 
the piano is ‘‘an instrument of small individuality.’’ While 
of mean natural qualities, it is an excellent mimic. It can 
be made to suggest nearly all the effects possible on all 
other instruments. The bulk of the music written for the 
piano, is music that can only be understood by reference to 
the contemporary development of orchestral music. It 
follows that anyone whko wishes to play the piano well 
must, in the first place, thoroughly understand modern 
orchestral music, and, in fact, music for all instruments, 
and, in the second, must slave until he acquires a technique 
sufficient to enable him to play any chord, scale or 
arpeggio passages at any speed, and with precisely the 
true tone-color demanded. It is so easy to pick out a tune 
with one finger that the common notion has grown up that 
it requires only industry, patient practice, to enable one to 
play difficult music. This is the fatal error that causes 
so much needless All of 
this is very learned and written from the inside, but what 
relief does Mr. Runciman offer? None. Only more 
practice. Mr. Runciman complains of the piano-playing 
of those who think themselves fitted for public appearance 
at the instrument. Yet he would drive them back to prac- 
ticing. It is the practicing that causes most woe. Those 
who are tortured by bad public piano-playing are not de- 
serving of sympathy. They don’t have to go to concerts. 
But people who have to listen to the practice of their neigh- 
bors cannot escape. Those are the people who are doomed 
te more suffering by the publicity given to the dictum of 
such high authority; more practice. While the musicianly 
Mr. Runciman may flatter himself that he has done some- 
thing to relieve the sufferings of concert-goers, he has only 
made things worse for the mass of the people. More 
piano-practice “and less piano-playing. Mr. Runciman is a 
fiend incarnate. He must, indeed, hatehiskind. If there 
is to be an interminable lengthening out of the period of 
practice, thousands of good citizens are going to be driven 
to drink. The authorities of the cities must come to our 
relief. They must build practice houses in the different 
wards, where all the would-be pianists of those wards shall 
be compelled todo their practicing, with the windows closed 
If the amateurs are to 


suffering in the world. 


and the walls and ceilings padded. 
practice orchestral effects it is going to be much worse on 
those compelled to listen to them than it is now when they 
Amateurs are to practice 
many hoursaday for many years! The trouble is that 
they practice too many hours, too many days, for too many 
years, as things are. Perhaps, Mr. Runciman so hates the 
piano and the pianists that he speaks authoritatively in favor 
of more practice because he wishes to. madden the public 
into murdering all pianists and smashing all pianos. It is 
important for the non-musical public to be fortified in its 
dislike of the piano by the opinion of such a distinguished 
musical pundit as Mr. Runciman,but why does he not come 
forth boldly and declare in favor of the suppression of the 
instrument and those who practice or perform upon it? If 
the piano be what Mr. Runciman seems to think it is, then 
it should be abolished. But Mr. Runciman dare not {say 
that. No; he denounces the piano, but advises more prac- 
tice upon it. It is to be feared that he is a base com- 
mercialist. He would declare himself a hater of the piano, 
but he would do nothing to hurt the piano-making business. 
He would protect the elite concert-goers, but give over the 
unfortunate multitudes to the misery of listening to in- 
terminable practice on every hand. Mr. Runciman is a 
bogus philanthropist and reformer. More practice, for- 
sooth! As if it were well that whole neighborhoods should 
be crazed in order that practice might bring neophytes to 
perfection upon an instrument, which, in the opinion of 


pick out tunes with one finger. 


such an august authority, amounts to so little at its best 
and under the ablest hands. 
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President and Cabinet 
THE people of the United States are grateful that the 


President has invited all the members of his Cabinet to re- 


main at their present posts. Not that the country is par- 


ticularly infatuated with all of them. Secretary Gage, for 
example, never would be missed. His favoritism to the 
banks of capitalists that contributed to the victory of 1896, 
and to speculators who were in a pinch for money to crowd 
out other speculators, has utterly discredited Mr. Gage. 
The country could also get along well without the fantastic 
Griggs. The gratitude of the country is forthe prospect of 
escape from the innumerable columns of rot that would be 
written by the journalistic cabinet-makers, if there were a 
chance that there would be many changes. But it is to be 
feared that the President’s invitation to the Cabinet mem- 
bers to remain in office may be only a bit of politeness or 
It has the effect of stopping the scheming for pos- 


There are some members of the Cabinet 


policy. 
sible vacancies. 
who may remain only long enough to divert all suspicion of 
discord in the Executive’s official family. They will go 
some day suddenly, and the President will appoint their 
successors suddenly, so that delay will not multiply candi- 
dates and disappointments. A very velvety person is 
William McKinley in all things, as was shown in the way 
he got rid of Alger. He will rid himself of others in the 
same fashion, but he doesn’t want it known, for that would 
make more difficulty for him in choosing between aspirants 
for recognition. Still, we are thankful that the President 
has temporarily, at least, put an end to the lucubrations of 
the cabinet-change fakirs. Uncle Fuller. 
eee 


STRINGTOWN ON THE PiKE. 





A CIVIL WAR KENTUCKY NOVEL. 





(For the MIRROR) 
HE new book, by John Uri Lloyd, bearing the above 
| title, (Dodd Mead & Co., New York, Publishers, ) 
has several points in its favor. First, it is by an 
obscure author (comparatively;) and from the days of 
Edward Noyes Westcott until now the violence of new 
writers is taking the kingdom of lettersby force. Second, 
it is a romance of Civil War times, and there is a war 
renaissance just now. Third, it has a happytitle. We 
have always heard of Stringtown, and are now to be intro- 
duced to it. It belongs to the same catalogue, and is 
invested with the same charm as Joe Bowers’ country and 
many another wholly or half mythic limbo of which our 
infancy knew. Fourth, Stringtcwn is located in the Blue 
Grass region, not far from the scenes hallowed by the pen 
of James Lane Allen. Kentucky, Virginia, the South- 
eastern states in general, are, for the moment, the cynosure 
of eyes literary. Nevertheless, the book has somewhat to 
its disadvantage. It is Tragedy witha big T— from title 
page to finis. This is, of course, what might be expected 
of a Kentucky war-time story, but it is not in the vein that 
the reading worldis finding pleasing at present. Perhaps 
it will charm by contrast. 

The author has followed the example of Mr. Majors in 
telling his tale by proxy. In this case, however, the 
narrator is the nominal hero;—that is, if he that hath, or 
cometh nearest having, the heroine is the hero. The fact 
of the story’s being related in the first person is prima facie 
a comforting one, for one feels assured that amid the 
general wreck of matter and crush of human atoms one at 
least of the chief actors escaped with his life. But we 
begin to realize that we can be sure of nothing when we 
turn to the closing chapter and find that itis appended by 
the ‘‘editor’’ himself, the hero having gone the way of all 
Stringtown. 

In the first chapters, the old negro, Cupid, foretells by 
‘(de signs’’ the ‘‘dark and bloody’’ future of the principal 
characters. This is a kind of anticipation which is allow- 
able, considering the nature of the novel, and if it casts 
gloom over the whole, it at least prepares us for the worst. 

It is predicted by ‘‘ol’ Cupe’’ that the life of Susie, his 
master’s foundling protege, the life of Samuel Drew,— 
village urchin and ‘‘hero’’-autobiographer, and the life of 


@he Wlirror. 


Red Head, ‘‘the bad boy from the Kaintuck’ moun’ns,’’ are 
to be mysteriously united by some bond of adverse fate. 
That Susie and Red Head are to cause the death of Drew, 
and Susie and Drew the death of Red Head. Feuds are in 
the air, and there is deadly feud, for no apparent cause, 
between Drew and Red Head (otherwise Nordman) from the 
first. There is the good old ‘‘stock’’ situation—a stain on 
the name of the girl. Rather, she is nameless; and on the 
self-assumption of her guardianship by old Cupe, after his 
master’s death, she becomes ‘‘ Nigger Susie’’ to the children 
of Stringtown school. She is protected from their taunts 
by Red Head, while Drew stands by in helpless jealousy. 

The fortune left the girl is carefully hidden away for 
her by old Cupe, who, in reward for his fidelity, is tried for 
its theft. He makes no defense, but is allowed to go free 
by ‘‘Right of Clergy,’’ 7. e.. by reading aloud the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and being branded with a hot 
iron in the right hand. This incident forms one of the 
most dramatic passages of the book. On this occasion, 
also, the girl, Susie, approaches nearer to an adequate ap- 
preciation of the old man’s faithfulness than on any other. 
Cupe goes further and establishes the girl’s good name; 
not, however, until after Drew has made known his love, 
and been bidden by her to wait until she is set right before 
the world. 

In the meantime—the events of the story continuing 
some years after the close of the war—Dvew becomes a 
professor of chemistry. Red Head, who has lingered in 
Stringtown to be near Susie, is charged with having pois- 
The testimony of Drew, as an expert 
For ambitious reasons—possibly 
Susie, 


oned his own uncle. 
chemist, is requested. 
mixed with reasons of another sort—he complies. 
convinced of the innocence of Red Head, and distrusting the 
evidence ot chemistry, begs Drew to keep out of the case. 
He resists her pleadings, and on a conscientious analysis is 
compelled to testify to the presence of strychnine in the 
contents of the murdered man’s stomach. This completes 
the chain of evidence necessary to convict the prisoner. 

The manner in which Red Head is saved from the 
gallows forms one of the most striking parts of the story. 
He writes his enemy, Holcomb, to save him, in order that 
they may fight out the feud for the honor of the two bellig- 
erent families of which they are the last representatives. 
On receiving the letter this deadly foe speaks in this wise: 
‘‘Et’s a shame thet sech a family es his’n an’ sech a famlly 
es our’n should be disgraced by the puttin’ ov one ov ’em 
in jail fer pisonin!’’ This casuistry by which a man 
feels his sworn enemy’s disgrace; this binding of the 
destinies of two families together by the sanguinary tie of 
a feud, is a Kentuckian refinement of the Code of Honor. 

The duel is fought in the court room, just after Red Head's 
death sentence is pronounced, and both he and Holcomb 
fall, fatally wounded. Susie, who has her fears, studies 
chemistry, proves that Drew's test was erroneous, and be- 
lieving him a murderer, refuses him, and after the manner 
of love-lorn damsels of a serious turn of mind, retires to 
aconvent. Dvrew, smitten with remorse and hopeless love, 
commits suicide. 

The purpose of the novel, the moral which it as defin- 
itely points as if with a colon after the word in capitals, is 
the caution against circumstantial evidence, and particu- 
larly against chemical test in cases of poisoning. This 
‘‘hero,’’ first and last, is rather a poor stick. He has, 
at least, the recommendation of modesty, howeve:, since 
in telling his own tale, he says so little that is creditable to 
himself. Of ‘‘de Susie gearl,’’ who, through her a ffection 
for an unworthy man, becomes a nun and breaks the heart 
of her old negro protector, there is not much better to say. 
She is a serene saint who has all her passions in abeyance 
—not the fire-hearted Southern girl of whom we have been 
accustomed to think. Her mother, having been a Northern 
woman, partially accounts for this. 

There are two or three adventitious characters which 
lend piquancy to the story. Hardman, nicknamed ‘‘Corn 
Bug,’’ from his fondness for the ‘‘juice’’ of that cereal, is 
a burly, swearing, unbook-learned ‘‘Kentucky gen’leman"’ 
He has a touch of the ‘‘Harumesque’’ 


of that period. 






philosophy and greatness of heart, and a lofty scorn of the 


lower orders who “put a moon their lasses and a poon 
their taters.’’ 

The episode of Parson Jones and Colonel Luridson—aptly 
named—is apparently brought in to show how feuds origi- 
nate and how they affect all classes of society. The parson 
deliberately writes out a resignation of his pastorate, and 
throws himself into the ranks of the feudists with a ven- 
geance. 

Cupid is the most august black figure in fiction since 
Uncle Tom. He excels that classical personage by being 
more natural. If not so saintly, yet heis a pious soul who 
attributes his signs directly to ‘‘de Lawd,’’ and walks in as 
strict obedience to the revelation as any prophet in the 
canon. He keeps his wife, Dinah, in a state of constant 
intimidation lest she should interfere with his sequence of 
omens, which constitute ‘‘de word wid de bark on it.’’ 
His extreme harshness to her is offset by the fact that for 
fifty years he saves his pay for bottoming chairs, his tips 
for waiting on tables, etc., in order to obtain the money to 

He himself has been set free by the 
He declares that he doesn’t want people 
to accuse him and Dinah of stealing themselves and running 
away to Canada, and adds, ‘‘Cupe wan’s to go into Heaben 
free an’ t’ hab a free wife, too.’’ In close connection 
‘‘A woman am like a dish-rag, 


buy her freedom. 
terms of a will. 


with this remark, he says: 


Dinah, She am monstrous convenient in her place, but ef 
she get out ob it, she ain’t wuff nuffin’ to nobody.’’ The 
old man is endowed with a vivid imagination. His 


inimitable stories of ‘‘Why de turkey say ‘tuck, tuck,’ an’ 
de duck say ‘day, day,’ ’’ and of the genesis of the honey- 
bee and bumble-bee evince a love of nature and a close 
observation of her phenomena. He speaks of ‘‘de sign 
what folks dat doan’ b’lebe in signs nebbah see.’’ There 
is a world of commentary on faith and superstition in that 
remark. Likewise: ‘‘When de table an’ de cheer talk 
togeddah, an’ de doah move in an’ out in de still night, it 
am asign ob sahtin’ trouble.’’ Again: ‘‘White folks’ 
sense ain’t zac’ly like niggah sense. Kinde dawg ’splain 
how he catch de trail ob de coon?’’ On occasion he can 
wax eloquent: ‘‘De ansah say dat de grabe hab cubbahed 
de body ob de missus an’ de body ob de ma’se, an’ dat de 
blos’m chile am dead an’ buried, an’ dat Cupe hab done 
Et say dat when de dead 
If the 
backward work of man requires it, he can become an 
incarnate Demon of Vengeance. His application of the 
fearful African Ordeal Test to try the veracity of Susie’s 
recreant father, will send a shiver of horror through the 


de long-made promise out. 
am satisfied, de backwa’d wu’k ob man am done.”’ 


most callous reader. 

The book abounds in wierd effects, and candor must 
admit that they are often fetched from far. The ‘‘vulpine 
intellect” might also discern plagiarism—premeditated or 
unconscious. Mr. Lloyd certainly possesses much origin- 
ality, and if there is a semblance of borrowing in his novel, 
let it be laid to the paucity of possible dramatic situations, 
and the fact that the great masters of fiction had been over 
the ground before him. There is a suggestion of ear 
Valjean in the figure of the poor old man devoting his life 
to the service of a beautiful young girl, and receiving in 
return, coolness if not ingratitude. Perhaps one would not 
think of the resemblance to Hugo’s matchless creation, 
were it not for the incident of the branded hand, which 
recalls a similarjone in Les Miserables. Again, the marks- 
manship contest in one of the earlier chapters, reminds us 
of the famous archery scene in ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ After shoot- 
ing high above the mark, Red Head, in retort to the jeers of 
his comrades, bursts out: ‘‘Fools! thet’s the mark to 
shoot at! Ef yo’ wah raised in the moun’ns, an’ would 
shoot at a whole sheet ov papah, they’d take yoah gun 
away an’ drive yo’ off! Thet’s the mark, I say—one 
bullet hole fer the centre an’ five in a ring jest roun’ et!’’ 
Suiting the action to the word, he proceeds to finish, mak- 
ing such a mark to the utter consternation of his fellows. 

Lurid as the scenes are, each one is evidently drawn 
with perfect fidelity to life asit was there and then. It is 
only the extreme crowding together of horrible scenes that 








Yet there is enough 


gives the idea of unnaturalness. 
humor beneath the surface of some of these events to 
redeem the story from the absolute ‘“‘blackness of dark- 
ness,’’ and enough picturesqueness in its terrors to atone 
for them all—perhaps. It is, doubtless, too much to 
prophesy that this book will be the rage; but it will, and 
deservedly, be popular with those who enjoy the new 
romantic novel with an historical or semi-historical setting. 
Elizabeth Waddell Martin. 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 
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XXVIII.—WATER-LILIES. 


E rowed the boat among them as they lay, 

\W Pale lilies, snowy, and with hearts of gold, 
That sprang from under depths of oozy mould 
And starred the waters of a Summer day; 
And I remember after, that in play 
You wound them round your forehead, fold on 
fold, 
And feigned you were a Naiad, shy and cold, 
Or water-sprite, or mocking woodland fay. 





Yet an you were a Naiad, this I know, 
That you were courted by the amorous sun 
Who kissed your creamy lilies, one by one, 
Till they had drooped beneath the fervent glow; 
But ere they withered in the twilight there 
They left their gold hearts tangled in your hair. 


Fd 
XXIX.—LOVE'’S PHILOSOPHY. 





A rock stands harmless from a little rain, 

But many storms will wear its strength away; 

And thus in life, when men and women say 
Those bitter words which hasten strife and pain, 
And still repeat, till hope of peace is vain; 

Lo! as the hour-glass sands divide the day, 

So these small things have parted them for aye 
And Love through such harsh means itself hath 

slain. 


A venomed adder is the human tongue 
When tipped with anger; be it either sex; 
And who, when stirred with controversy, recks 
How deep or keen the cruel words have stung? 
Curb then the lips, and emulate the dove, 
Lest wounding one whose life is in your love. 


& 
XXX.—TQ THE WOMAN. 


To lead, not drive him, is the wiser plan; 
For tactfulness will tame him all the years: 
And tenderness, not tyranny, he fears, 

For men were ever but a stubborn clan; 

And long ago, since first the world began, 
And stars rose dimly in the primal spheres, 
A little wit, diplomacy, and tears, 

What havoc have they wrought withevery man! 


So shall you conquer as the gentle rain, 
Soothing his vanity to gain your ends, 
Moulding his wishes till they meet your own; 

Thus as a child his confidence you gain, 

For still to flattery his heart unbends,— 
Only a cLild, a little larger grown. 


ad 
XXXI.—TO THE MAN. 





If you a woman would desire to hold, 
Faithful and true, and guided by your will, 
Be sure no art, nor flattery’s fine skill 

. Shall e’er deceive her, nor will gifts, or gold; 

By Love alone her spirit is controlled 
This is her law, her Deity, until 
The light falls pale upon her forehead still, 

The red lips ashen and the heart grown cold. 


So shall you woo her if you wish to win 
Her heart and soul; to wear her like a flower, 
To drain her kisses and keep back her tears: 
Filling with love the space she lingers in 
Making her dream of you each passing hour, 
With utter longing through the iron years. 


G@he Mirror. 


THE BARE, BROWN FIELDS. 


A NOVEMBER NATURE-STUDY. 


IDE stretches of rolling country, with here and 
VW there a clump of leafless trees, where the farm 


houses stand, and scattered haystacks adjacent. 





On the slopes sometimes are lines of yellowish cornshocks 
that rise like tents silently against the clear horizon. 
Around those shocks may be found, if a hunter sometimes 
draws near, signs of industrious rabbits, inquisitive field 
mice and foraging prairie chickens. Occasionally there is 
a slight whorl of faint snow drifted in the spaces between 
the shocks, and if this be so the tiny tracks of the mice dot 
the place, and perhaps the tracks of the prairie chickens. 
The wind dallies with the loose blades that project from 
the shocks and the whistling of fluttering strips marks thé 
flight of northern breezes. The soil is hard andcrumbly to 
the heel and the infrequent little ditches or pools of water 
are often rimmed with ice, and more especially in the 
early morning. Then che sun comes up redly enough, a 
burning disk that lights the byways and ridges of the bare, 
brown fields. 

When the prairie chickens are seen it is usually early 
or quite late, skirmishing in the spots where the cornstalks 
have been left standing, and rising with a splendidly strong 
sweep of pinion as they spring fromthe ground. They 
‘‘pack’’ now, bunching together in the open meadows and 
pastures and being exceedingly wary of man. They are 
hardy and fearless of the approaching inclemencies of the 
season, for when the storms blow upthey will seek the 
timber and the thickets and shelter themselves from drift- 
ing snow and biting winds. 

In the little ‘‘slues’’ that extend through the fields the 
sumach stalks are blackened and denuded of their leaves, 
and thistle-stalks cluster in gray masses on the sides and 
slopes of the ravines. The cover in these places—black- 
berry vines and a tangle of low brush—extends thickly 
along the edges of the ‘‘slues,’’ affording splendid hiding 
places for the quail. Sometimes there is a clump of willows 
where the ‘‘slue’’ widens, and farther along, toward the 
timber, scattered trees and sparse patches of brush dot the 
line of the depression in the field. Rabbits are always 
found in these places, and especially where there isa 
cornfield at hand, or an old orchard. The grass along the 
‘‘slues’’ is rusty brown and crisp under foot, and burrs stick 
in the clothing of the passer-by, and ‘‘beggar lice,’’ the 
most pestiferous form of clinging weed, gathers in great 
quantity on coats and trousers. Tall weeds, some of them 
disputing the way and others broken and scarred by the 
frosts, rise in all directions. 

Over the open pastures the crows stalk, perching on 
fences, walking about the bare spots, persistent gleaners of 
edible trifles, and certain of a living where aught can live. 
The birds have mainly flown south, all but the resolute 
jaybird. He flies across the fields, over the thickets and 
through the woods, alert, mischievous and confident. His 
bright blue wings trail glintingly among the sombre tree- 
challenging cry echoes amid the autumn 
silences. The robins are to the southward, the swallow no 
longer dips in the meadows, the thrush’s spotted breast is 
absent from the woody lanes, the bluebird and the song 
sparrow have fled with earlier days, but the jay still 
lingers to brave the elements and carry the herald of 


tops. His 


resistance to the snows. 

Where a seed may be plucked from a fence rail ora 
frosted apple dinted with his strong bill, he wanders, a 
feathered Ishmaelite, with little heed tor chill winds or 
dark skies. 

Where the plows have cut their wake through the land, 
long furrows lie dark in the shadow. There the plowboy 
has followed once, the blackbirds in his train. One lone 
harrow has been marooned on a waste of clods and slanted 
sideways toward the north. Milesand miles of this plowed 
ground stretch away in all directions and under and over it 
all, even in this iron dearth, there is a promise of harvest. 


The fences, the barbed-wire ones, are monotonously prac- 
But where the 
rail fences separate the fields, the grass hugs the line and 


tical, and the weeds and vines shun them. 


and divers vines and weedy growths rise by the corners 
along the route. Here the black-capped 
were the last birds almost to be banished, and here, too, the 
rabbits lurk, with rolling eyes and timid ears, palpitating at 
The old rail 
fence has assumed new dignity and individuality since the 
Each is now a pioneer, with a 
history of its own, reminiscent of the old red school-house, 
the husking-bee, the snow drifts piled against it. 


ae 


chickadees 


the least sound of approaching footsteps. 


wire strands came into use. 


Above the shorn stubbles, now blackening in the ad- 
vancing season, the hawk flies, painting »road circles in 
the skies, surveying his dominion below with regal deliber- 
ation. The fields are his demesne. The wandering mouse 
may well hesitate to emerge from his covert, the detense- 
less rabbit has in him anenemy vigilant and hungry. Even 
the farmyard is not exempt from his levies, and the squall 
of the hens, the fluttering of wings and the rush for the 
family artillery is one of the accompaniments of his daily 
round for food. Betimes he sits on some dead limb ina 
pasture conveniently near the timber and meditates 
serenely. A pirate of the upper air, a wandering free- 
booter, he has no excuses to make, no morals to mend. 

In one corner of a pasture an old windmill creaks in the 
blasts that drive westward and around the trough where the 
cattle drink the mud is ridged with many hoof-marks. It is the 
bleakest corner of the fields. There is no grass here, and 
the wind has a free sweep on the boldest days that sets the 
mill dolefully wailing under the steel-blue skies. Farther 
along and near a pairof bars stands a lone walnut tree. 
Under it are scattered the hulls and on a smooth bowlder 
near by is a dark stain which accounts for a heap of shells 
close at hand. Here the harvesters have loitered and 
cracked the nuts, and sticks and clubs lying about tell of 
various assaults on the old tree to bring down the coveted 
prizes. 

On one sandy rise, when the later rains wash the soil 
into gullies and polish the pebbles and bits of flint that are 
exposed, there have been Indian arrow-heads found. 
Here, then, the savage wandered, and before him the 
mastodon, maybe. But against the sky, however the flint 
points tell of primitive days, there comes the figure of the 
sower. Always on these rises this figure seems to pass or 
wait, the right hand outstretched, the left carrying a bag of 
grain. In the day of the scythe and cradle, the bygone 
days of boyhood, this picture was a familiar one and seen 
usually on the higher ridges. A patient form and a steady 
one, with awxward rhythmic motion scattering the seed. 
And so even in these times, when he is but a memory, he 
is a vivid one enough to stand apparition-like in the gray 
November weather, the right palm thrown sideways, the 
left hand holding the little sack of grain. 

Where the stubbles have lain in deep, rusted, wide 
stretches from cornfield to country road, the plows have 
tumbled them into bristly furrows now, and nothing but the 
winds may glean astray kernel from them. The winds 
are seldom quiet in the fields after October has passed. 
Even on the stillest days there is always some mousing 
zephyr dipping down now and then to dance a dusty 
saraband with a stray cornstalk or whirl a miniature funnel 
of dust along a roadside rut. 


as birds do in their movements and peculiarities. 


Wiads go in flocks and vary 
In dry 
standing stalks they flutter and chase about in great glee, 
rattling dangling shreds of stalks and sometimes shaking 
the whole field furiously. Or they will capriciously bend 
the tops of a clump of willows in a ‘‘slue’’ amid the fields 
and not lift a leaf from the ground below. They harvest 
the oak leaves and the yellow leaves of the hickories and 
then disperse them in flying windrows, sticking them in 
thorny hedges or wasting them over the fields. 

But always to the keener sense of one who loves and is 
familiar with outdoors there is a mirage of harvest even on 


the gloomiest days. There is sight of waving tassels of 
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cornsilk and bending sheen of wheat. There are the 
buckwheat blossoms and dronings of the bee, the flash of 
swallows in the sunshine, the clatter of the reapers on the 
hill, In the fence corners there are gay bits of color, the 
purple ot the thistle, the green of the hedges and the slate- 
hued shyness of a prying catbird. There 
many keys; pictures from every side. So, even now, with a 
harp of wailing November breezes to mock the vision, one 
guarded 


is music in 


can stand by naked meadow and ‘‘scarecrow’’ 
spaces and find Elysium in the bare, brown fields. 
Ernest McGaffey, in the Chicago Record. 
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RAILROAD SECURITIES. 





THEIR IMPROVEMENT AS INVESTMENTS. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
N interesting feature of security markets at present 
A is the popularity of railroad securities, both stocks 
and bonds. Ten or fifteen years ago, investors 
held aloof from anything but Government, State or choice 
municipal bonds, for reasons that were perfectly warranted 
by the then existing conditions. During the era of railroad- 
construction in this country, an immense amount of water 
was injected into the capitalization, and the properties bonded 
for all that they could stand. In this respect, the railroad 
boom closely resembled the industrial boom of about two 
years ago. Railroads were organized, principally, for 
speculative purposes, and the results were necessarily, in 
many instances, very disastrous to bona-fide investors, and 
also, incidentally, to the business interests of the com- 
munity. 

Since 1885 there has been a gradual improvement. 
Mauy railroad properties, that went into the hands of re- 
ceivers, have been reorganized on a more conservative 
basis; a good deal of water has been squeezed out of the 
capital; fixed charges have been reduced in an almost 
drastic manner, and millions and millions of dollars spent 
for physical betterments. Dividends are now, as a rule, 
paid only when earned; they are no longer paid in order to 
facilitate liquidation and stock-jopbing, and officials devote 
more attention to legitimate business and the interests of 
There may be at present, indeed there 
are, some properties the management of which is not above 


their properties. 


suspicion of stock-manipulation, but the instances are so 
well known that no harm can result to the investing classes 
of the people. 

Owing to the high prices commanded by choice munici- 
pal bonds, there is now a steadily increasing demand for 
railroad issues. The demand has been so urgent that some 
high-grade railroad bonds are now quoted at prices that 
would have been considered absurd or impossible some 
years ago. New York Central 344 per cent bonds, for in- 
stance, are selling at 109 and 110, which is a pretty high 
level. St. Louis City 34g per cent bonds are quoted at 
about 10344. There are many 4 per cent railroad bonds 
which are selling at prices yielding about 334 per cent to 
the investor, for the very simple reason that they are well 
secured and more attractive than many western county or 
city bonds. 

The prices of some railroad stocks are equally remark- 
able and instructive. Chicago & Northwestern common 
shares, which pay 6 per cent per annum, are selling at 165, 
at which they yield less than 37¢ per cent on the investment; 
New York Central, a 5 per cent stock, is selling on about 
the same basis. There are, indeed, very few first-class 
railroad stocks that pay more than 4}¢ per cent, and yet 
they are in strong demand, and gradually disappearing in 
the tin boxes of investors. Some of the most conservative 
insurance companies, trust companies and savings banks 
are holding stocks of this class, and buying others that 
promise to increase their dividend rates. 

Undoubtedly there is plenty of reason for the confidence 
felt among investors in regard to our large railroad sys- 


ems. As the country grows in wealth and population, the 


value of railroad securities will necessarily enhance, no 


G@he Mirror. 


matter what set-backs may occur from time totime. The 
era of wild-cat railroad construction is past; competition is 
decreasing, and control is centralizing in the hands of 
powerful interests. This centralization may not be a desir- 
able economical feature, but it is here and, it seems, will 
continue. Its principal object is, of course, to prevent 
competition and ruinous rate-cutting, which has, in the 
past, played such havoc with revenues and the value of the 
securities of warring properties. With proper legislation, 
this centralization can probably be prevented from working 
to the prejudice of the people and from becoming an 
instrument of injustice and oppression. Whether it will 
ever lead to Government ownership of railroads, and the 
desirability of such a result, need not be discussed here. 

The progress and achievements in the American rail- 
road world, in the last ten years, are little less than 
wonderful. In many respects we now lead all the other 
countries of the world combined. In the latest edition of 
‘*Poor’s Manual of Railroads,’’ some highly interesting 
facts and figures are cited. ‘‘It seems almost incredible,’’ 
the author says, inter alia, ‘‘to the average mind that the 
great system of railroads which now binds our country from 
ocean to ocean is the growth of less than three-quarters of 
acentury.’’ It was in 1828 that the first piece of railroad 
construction in the United States—the Baltimore & Ohio— 
was inaugurated. 

For the calendar year of 1899, the total mileage was 
190 833, showing an increase of 3,981 miles in the twelve 
months. The number of active corporations was reduced 
by one last year, and the total is now 60; the reduction was 
due to the lease of the New England system by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, which latter road, it is 
thought, will before long be absorbed by the New York 
Central. 

The number of active corporations, in 1890, was 65, 
with a total length of about 70,000 miles; in 1899, the 
number was 60, as above said, with a total length of 90,100 
miles. The dividend-rate increased from 2 13 per cent. in 
1890 to 2 27 in 1899, after declining to 1.62 in 1896. There 
is ground to believe that, when the statistics for the cur- 
rent calendar year become available, they will show that the 
upward tendency in the dividend-rate has been continued. 

Francis A. Huter. 
ee 


AN END TO ALL THINGS. 





THE STORY OF A FORMER CHARM. 


HEN they parted, he had fallen at her feet and 

W kissed the hem of her dress. -How ridiculous 

ademonstration it appeared to him to-day, and 

yet he dreaded to meet her again. She had treated him 

atrociously, he had considered at the time. Englished, she 

had amused herself with him, and then given him his congé. 
She was a married woman and he had been a boy. 

He recalled every incident of the farewell. A youthful 

passion it may have been, but—he could not dispute it even 





now—it was a passion that left its mark. 

There had been a conservatory opening out of the room 
she occupied. It was in the conservatory that he had made 
himself the most absurd—there, and for a moment at the 
piano, at which she had seated herself indifferently, and 
where he had knelt to her like a lover in the London Journals. 
She had strolled along, sniffing at the flowers, saying cruel 
things to him in her new and careless voice, and he had 
followed her wistfully like a whipped dog, pleading to be 
re-admitted to favor. A spray of fern that she had picked 
and dropped had been captured by him passionately—she 
had touched it in their last moments together. She 
shrugged her shoulders with a sneer, and his eyes filled at 
her cruelty. 

‘‘What do you suppose there was in a boy like you to 
hold a woman like me?” She had asked. 

It was the harshest thing she could have said, and he 
remembered that at that he had broken down altogether. 
Good heavens, how preposterous he bad been—how wrongly 








he had gone to work, always being pathetic and reproach- 
ful! 

However, it was over. 
his wound in six months,’’ as she had prophesied, but in 


Si la jeunesse savait, si la vieillesse pouvait! 
He had not ‘‘found balm for 


nine years he had married, and forgotten her existence en- 
tirely until it was recalled to him by the sight of her name 
in the Visitors’ List. 

Now the recollections rushed back at him, and, while 
he laughed at his former self as a fool, he was conscious 
of a strange tremor at the prospect of seeing her once 
more. 

He loved his wife sincerely. Twelve months ago he 
could have contemplated meeting Mrs. Jernyngham without 
misgiving. But he had been married twelve months. The 
time had not lessened his love, but it had naturally dis- 
pelled the romance. After all, to be ‘‘in love’’ with a 
woman is a greater safeguard against others than to ‘‘love 
her.’’ He was bound to acknowledge to himself that he was 
frightened at the thought of seeing Mrs. Jernyngham 
again. He had, asa matter of fect, avoided the Casino, 
since he knew she was in Dieppe. 

He put down his paper, and looked across at Nellie read- 
ing a Tauchnitz novel. How pretty she was, and how 
trustful! What would she say, could she divine his present 
mood? Sinless as it was, it would cut her to the heart. 
Bah, he was a fool—why should that woman make him 
afraid to venture out of doors! He was not fond of her 
still—of course he was not! 

The Tauchnitz novel dropped to Mrs. Maxwell’s lap. 

‘What are you thinking about, darling?’’ she asked. 

“I was thinking how charming you look in that frock, 
my dear,’’ he answered. He preserved the habit of mak- 
ing graceful speeches to his wife. Cynical bachelor friends 
said he forgot who she was—that it was the force of habit. 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

‘‘There was a nasty black wrinkle between your eye- 
brows, Jack, and you were tugging your moustache, as you 
always do when you’re ‘put out.’ I do look charming in 
this frock, I admit—but you weren’t thinking so.’’ 

He obeyed a sudden impulse. 

‘‘Nellie, come here. 
were married, you asked. me a question? You asked me if 
I had ever cared deeply for another girl than yourself.’’ 

‘‘T remember,’’ said Nellie. ‘‘Yes?’’ 

“I told you what an infernal idiot I had once made of 


Do you remember, soon after we 


I asked you, too, never to 
You 


myself over a married woman. 
use acertain scent because it rgminded me of her, 
know all that?’’ 

**I know, I know; go on!’’ 

‘Well, she’s here, that’s all, and—confound it—I’m 
rather sorry.’’ 

‘Ol’ said Nellie. And then there was a pause be- 
tween them. She was the one to break it. 

‘*It—it’s quite allover, Jack? She couldn’t, she daren't, 
attempt to——? You’re married—you would simply have 
Besides, by your own account, she 
Why should 


to bow and pass on. 
was—well, she didn’t care for you any more. 
you mind seeing her?’’ 

“IT don’t know,’’ he muttered irresolutely; ‘‘I’d rather 
not, that’s all. Anyhow, let’s talk of something else. We 
are leaving Dieppe the end of the week; asa matter of 
fact, I daresay I shall never come across her!”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell, however, was not satisfied. For one 
thing, she wanted to remain longer in Dieppe than they had 
at first proposed; and for another, she objected on principle 
to her husband being nervous of a recontre with any woman 
in the wide, wide world. 

‘“‘Come for a walk,’’ she said, ‘‘and don’t be sucha 
stupid boy. One would think you were in love with her 
now, to hear you talk. You'll make me jealous!’’ And she 
made a mirthless pretence at a laugh which would have de- 
ceived no living soul but a husband, ‘‘Get ready, I’m go- 
ing to puton my hat—and if you’re very good, you shall 
come and watch me lose all our money in the Casino.”’ 

She had never been more bewitching or coquettish in 
their courtship than she was during that evening. For, 
more plainly than the man himself, she realized that she 
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had a rival—though it might be only a memory—and she 
put forth all her forces to annihilate her. Beautiful, doubt- 
less? Jack would never have been captured by a woman 
who was not good-looking. And a woman of the world al- 
so? Jack hated schoolgirls! ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ mused Mrs. 
Maxwell, contemplating her reflection complacently in one 
of the mirrors of the gaming-rooms, ‘‘I think I onght to be 
capable of holding my own against the lady, I really do!’’ 

The wrong horse came in again, and again, undeterred 
by ill-fortnne, she drew a ticket from the bowl. 

As she lifted her head she felt her husband beside her 
give a galvanic start. The next instant, following the 
direction of his glance, she knew the woman. 

‘‘Plain,’’ she meditated, ‘‘evidently fallen off! NowlI 
wonder if she has charm of manner enough to make him 
lose sight of that or if I dare venture on an heroic course?”’ 

‘‘My darling, don’t you think we’ve played this 
idiotic game long enough?’’ said Jack in a strained voice. 
‘*Let’s us go into the terrace.’’ 

So he could not even trust himself in the same room 
with her, couldn’t he! It was too bad; really, it was 
humiliating. 

‘* You go, dearest,’’ replied Mrs. Maxwell, sweetly. ‘‘I 
know you hate to be here, and Iam much too infatuated to 
eave off yet myself. Go and smoke your cigar in peace 
and the fresh air, and come back for me when you've 
finished it. I shall be perfectly safe, and I mean to ‘break 
the bank!’”’ 

Jack departed obediently, and out of the tail of her eye 
his wife watched the other woman take note of it. 

‘Now will she follow him or not?’’ she asked herself. 
‘Not just yet, I suppose—it would be too marked. 
Patienza!” 

It was ten minutes later when Mrs. Jernyngham sauntered 
carelessly from her place at the table out through the glass 
door, and Mrs. Maxwell clasped her hands in her lap with 
sudden nervousness. After all it was an heroic course. Had 
she been rash and foolhardy? There was moonlight out- 


side, and the lapping of waves. Fatal adjuncts to such a 
matter! In the moonlight, too, the creature’s appearance 
would be softened and refined. She had made a mistake, 
perhaps—she had placed him ina temptation she would 
have avoided. Should she join him—rescue him, while 
there was still time? No! She would not, she would 
stand her chance. Moonlight or no moonlight, she would 
risk it... . Two francs more —and the devil take the 
hindmost! 
& 

They came face to face—she had planned it so—and 
her slight gesture of surprise was perfect. 

‘‘Mr. Maxwell—you? Is it possible!’’ 

‘“‘How do you do, Mrs. Jernyngham. 
going to say he was pleased to meet her, but decided not to. 

“I did not know you were in Dieppe. Have you been 
here long?’’ 

‘“‘T have been here, with my wife, about a month,’’ he 
answered. 

‘‘With your wife? Really!’’ 
a smile he remembered very well. 
am I to congratulate you?’’ 


‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘you are very kind. Your hus- 
” 


I——’’ He was 


She gave a faint smile— 
‘*So you are married— 


band is—— 

‘‘He’s dead; so don’t inquire about his health. You 
were always making blunders of that sort.’’ She laughed. 
“I used to correct you in that fashion long ago, didn’t I? 
You see I haven’t changed. Well, well, well, and so you’re 
married? I told you you’d marry—you didn’t believe me 
then!”’ 

‘“‘Ah, but you were right.’’ 

“‘Of course I was right. Shan’t we sit down? —or wun’t 
your wife let you? I say, are you henpecked? You used 
to be the sort of boy who'd be henpecked. Perhaps you’ve 
improved since those days?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps Ihave. There are two chairs——”’ 

‘“‘Thanks. Do you know this is very funny to me, to 
meet you in the capacity of a married man? Do you re- 





member how you used to vow that never, never, 
never——?’’ She broke off, and burst into laughter again. 
‘‘And shall Il own something? After you were gone— 
sometimes, when I was inclined to be sentimental—I used 
to half believe you.’’ 

She leant forward, and fixed her eyes on him in just the 
manner he used to find so irresistible. Somehow it seemed 
less distracting now. The eyes had not altered perhaps, 
but her face was older and that expression looked out of 
place on it. There was even a sadness to him in behold- 
ing the change that time had wrought in her. The woman 
whose memory had thrilled him so was gone. He had 
thought about her so much, and now she did not exist. It 
was pathetic, and—what was more painful still—this wreck 
of Nora Jernyngham could not join with him in mourning 
for her. He wept alone. 

‘*You are not glad to see me!’’ she said. 

He was not; he was sorry. His very soul was full of 
regret, of sympathy. But he could not tell her so, and he 
listened for ten minutes courteously to her distressing 
provocations, her disheartening pleasantries. Then he 
rose. 

She would not make a conquest of him again, she knew 
it perfectly; he had escaped from her chariot-wheels for 
all time. 

“‘Then I suppose this is the last time you will be likely 
to see me?”’ she said, shaking hands in good-bye. 

“I suppose so,’’ he answered. But to himself he said 
that the last time he had ever seen her had been nine 
years ago. 

Mrs. Maxwell looked up inquiringly as he returned to 
her. 

‘‘Amused yourself, dearest?’’ she said innocently. 

“I shall be amused to-morrow,’ replied Maxwell, 
‘‘when I can laugh at myself! To-night, somehow, I can- 
not.’’ 

And Mrs. Maxwell, understanding, was content. 

F. C. Philips, in Black-and White. 
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THE DEMOCRACY. 


A PROTEST AGAINST REORGANIZATION. 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Please permit me, as a Democrat who is 
the grandson of a Democrat, to protest 
against the nervelcss twaddle about ‘‘reor- 
ganizing’’ the Democratic party. The 
Democratic party is organized. It has its 
executive committee and its voters. Its vo- 
ters have their principles. It attempted, 
mistakenly, to force the free coinage of 
silver upon the people and it was beaten. 
It is unlikely that we will hear anything 
about ‘‘free silver’’ four years hence. The 
currency, however, merely concretes a poli- 
cy; it represents no principle whatever. 
Currencies and other policies change; prin- 
ciples never. It will not be necessary to 
invite the tens of thousands of ‘‘gold Demo- 
crats’’ to resume party relations. ‘‘Sixteen- 
to-one’’ being under eight feet of earth with 
worms crawling through its eyeholes, these 
men will resume party relations without any 
beseeching or urging. It is not even nec- 
essary to talk about ‘‘reuniting’’ the party. 
‘‘Free-silver’’ was eliminated on November 
6. That re-united the party. Between 
1860 and 1884 Democracy suffered from 
twenty-four years of continuous exclusion 
There was no need to ‘‘reor- 
ganize’’ it. This party has seen Federalism 
pass into Republicanism. It has_ seen 
Knownothingism come and go, Greenback- 
Its principles now were 


from power. 


ism come and go. 
its principles when the century was born. 
The much-abused Tammany is the only po- 
litical society in America which has relig- 
iously celebrated the Fourth of July for 
more than a hundred years. To gabble of 
‘‘reorganizing’’ this party because William 
McKinley has been twice elected and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan twice defeated, does 
not get above the level of the inane. 
Democracy, which is composed of a 
heavy plurality of the voters of the United 
States, is still opposed to permanent reten- 
tion of the Philippine islands; still opposed 
to trusts; still opposed to granting special 
privileges to the newly and enormously rich; 
still opposed to the reckless centralizing of 
the huge power of the country in the 
hands of the government ot Washing- 
ton. It is still opposed to the encroach- 
ment of the judicial branch upon the legis- 
lative and executive branches and it still re- 
that appointment to the 
‘‘white 


fuses to believe 
supreme bench clothes a lawyer in 


ictures 


That is the whole story. 
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samite, mystic, wonderful,’’ boosting him 
to a starry plane far above criticism, remon- 
strance or reproach. -The Democratic party 
favors an income tax, and it remembers 
how Mr. George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, 
associate justice of the supreme court, 
changed his mind about the constitutionality 
of the income tax law—changed, doubtless, 
because of the deluging eloquence and 
honeyed seductiveness of Mr. Joe Choate. 

Finally, Democracy, despite the assur- 
ances of young Mr. Hearst, does not believe 
inthe government ownership of railways, 
telegraphs and telephones. It does not be- 
lieve in deputing so great an added power to 
the national government. It does not be- 
lieve in the creation of 1,500,000 more 
office-holders. It does not believe in ‘‘en- 
tangling foreign alliances’’ with England, 
or any other country. It believes in Ameri- 
can Ownership of an Isthmian canal, built 
by America, fortified by America and gov- 
erned absolutely by American States through 
their Congressional representatives. 

So far from whining and puling ejacula- 
tions about ‘‘reorganizing,’’ the editors and 
leaders of the party should rejoice. The 
surgery of November 6 made it whole. 
For two years, at least, Republicans will 
have uncontrolled control of the nation’s 
affairs. Every honest and sensible Ameri- 
can knows the inevitable ending of the ten- 
dencies and policies of that party of vio- 
lence, bigotry and greed. November 6, 
1900, was the best day which has dawned 
upon Democracy since Grover Cleveland 
permitted John Pierpont Morgan to absorb 
$100,000,000 of United States bonds at 
par and sell them within a week at a profit 
of $14,000,000. H. S. Canfield. 

Mt. Sterling, Wis., Nov. I1th. 
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Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Geo. Edwards Sweitzer, of Westminster 
Place, is entertaining Mrs. Clarence Wilson 
Andrews, a charming Kentucky matron. 

This evening Mrs. Douglas Cook will enter- 
tain a limited number of young people with a 
euchre party in honor of her son, Mr. Dickson 
Cook. 

Mr. John W. Dryden announces the marriage 
of his niece, Laura Pulliam Dryden, to Dr. 
Thomas Edward Blackshear, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1900, at Thomasville, Georgia. 

Mrs. D. R. Powell has sent out cards for an 
“At Home” on this coming Friday afternoon, 
and also the Friday of next week, in honor of 
er guest, Miss Hlizabeth Garneyck of New 
York. 

The engagement will shortly be announced of 
the charming granddaughter of one of the 
city’s most venerable bank presidents. The 
gentleman in the case is a wealthy young man 
from Tennessee. 

Mrs. William H. Thompson of Lindell Boule- 
vard, will give a tea this afternoon in honor of a 
pumber of debutantes, among whom are Misses 
Olive Simpkins, Georgia Wright and Susan 
Larkin Thomson, 

The engagement is announced of Miss Amelia 
Bullitt Bavliss, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Bayliss,of Page boulevard,to Mr.William Hamil- 
ton Cline, one of the wits and poets of the Post- 
Dispatch. The wedding will be at an early date. 
Mrs. Joseph D. Lucas entertained the 
Acephalous Euchre Club on Tuesday afternoon, 
at her handsome country home, Goodwood. The 
guests were conveyed to and from their destina- 
tion in the Kinloch Car, chartered for the pur- 
pose by the hostess. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Kavanaugh, of 5029 
Washington boulevard, will give a handsome 
entertainment next week, in honor of their sil- 
ver wedding anniversary. The prizes for the 
euchre game, which will be a feature of the 
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Mrs. Paul Brown is entertaining a party of 
friends from out of town who came to the mar- 
riage of Miss Nellie Brown and Mr. A. M. Kellar 
which took place on Wednesday. Among the 
guests are Misses Clemence Williams,of Fayette, 
Mo,. Floyd Bridgeford, of Kansas City, and 
Lillian Tinsley of Louisiana, Mo. Mrs. I. L. 
Kellar, of Fayette, the groom’s mother, is 
also of the party. 

Miss Temple Belle Daugherty gave a hand- 
some supper at the West End Hotel, on Tuesday 
evening, after the rehearsal of the Gould-Holmes 
bridal party at the church, who were the guests 
of honor. Thetable was round and beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with gold and white, 
the name cards being dainty affairs bearing the 
monogram of the hostess in gold lettering 
Covers were laid for eighteen guests, who 
were: Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Daugherty, Misses 
Lillian Holmes, Jessie Wright, Emma Gould, 
Helen Noel, Temple Belle Daugherty, Anne 
Sullivan, of Jefferson City, and Mabel Holmes. 
Messrs. Graham Wickham, Harry Robinson, 
Joseph Dickson, Jr., Carl Langenberg, Edward 
Lee. Philip Wilson and Dorance Place, of Chi- 
cago. 
Those society people who had the pleasure of 
hearing, at Mrs. Thornburg’s house, last spring, 
the charming recitations of Mrs. Bessie Bown 
Ricker, in her repertory of selectious from the 
“child-verse’’ of Eugene Field, James Whit- 
comb Riley, etc., will doubtless be glad to hear 
her again. She has been engaged to read, 
November 30, at Recital Hall, Odeon building, 
which will be used for the first time on that 
occasion, The proceeds of Mrs. Ricker’s enter- 
tainment will be devoted tothe Young Ladies 
Mission of St. John’s Metholist Episcopal 
Church. The cause, not less than the talented 
reader, should draw a crowded house. 

Fe 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 


E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 


Fe et 
‘My son, before you study history, you 
must understand the philosophy of _it.’’ 
‘“‘How is that attained?’’ ‘‘By practice. 
You must learn to discriminate between 
lies of doubtful origin, and those which 








evening, will be of silver, and very handsome. 


everybody has agreed to accept.’’—Lie. 





HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST # &* % »% 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 


Capital and Surplus, - 


Jewelry Co., 


Morr re rere esse == 








THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


LOUIS. 


$14,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


**“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


See Here 


When you buy a 

Suit or Overcoat 

Do you want the BEST 

or something 

“Just as Good ?” 

If you want the best 

Come to us. 
Men’s Suits - - $10.00 to $35.00 
Men’s Overcoats - $10.00 to $50.00 


HUMPHREY’S 


Broadway and Pine, 


St. Louis. 





FROM HEINE. 


Das Herz ist mir bedruckt. 
A wistful pang, my soul compelling, 
Brings back afresh the days of old; 
The world was then a cosy dwelling, 
And folks lived on in peace untold. 


But now the calm is marred and banished, 
The world is jostle, need and dread: 

Above, the gracious God has vanished; 
Below, the devil e’en is dead. 


So sad, so weird, so warped, so waning 
The medley seems, that, were there not 
One little crumb of love remaining, 
No rest could mend or end our lot. 
W. Sichel, in the Saturda ty Review. 
Fe 





Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Mrs. Julius Walsh will leave in a few days for 
the Hast to visit friends. 
= miss Billie Gilbert has gone to Dallas, Texas, 
to spend the month of November with Miss 
Edna Sidball. 

Mrs. Wm. Ayres Cook and son, of Little Rock 
Ark., are visiting Mr. James Francis Aglar, of 
Maryland avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. John KE. Thompson have re- 
turned from athree months tour Hast anda 
sojourn at the sea shore. 

The wedding of Miss Helen O’Reilly and Mr. 
Tohn BK. Hall took place on Wednesday evening, 
itthe home of the parents of the bride, Mr 
and Mrs. M. B. O'Reilly of 4498 Forest Park 
Boulevard, Rev. Father O’Reilly officiating. 
Miss Agnes O'Reilly attended her sister as maid 
‘f honor and Mr. Hall’s brother, Mr. Leroy 
Hall, of Colorado, served as best man. After the 

eremony there was a reception for the families, 
ind afterwards the bride and groom departed 
forthe Kast. They will be at home at the 
Southern Hotel on Tuesdays after the 3d of 
December. 

The marriage of Miss Edith A. Franklin and 
Mr. Vaughan Hickman took place on Tuesday, 
very quietly, at the home of the bride’s father, 
Mr. Joseph Franklin “Oakland.” The wedding 
was a strictly home affair, with only about sixty 
of the near relatives of the bride and groom 
present. The ceremony took place in the after- 
noon, and was performed by the Rev. Dr. B. E. 
Reed, formerly of Mount Calvary Church, and 
now of Paducah, Ky.,an old family friend. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hickman departed the same day for 
a bridal tour of three weeks in the South. and 
upon their return will receive their friends at 


Oaklands, Mr. Franklin’s beautiful country 


place. ; 
St. Louis friends received a surprise this week, 


in the announcement of the marriage of Mr 
Lee Francis Robinson, and Miss _ Gilter, 
of Louisville. Ky. The wedding took place last 
Friday, very quietly, at the home of the bride 
in Louisville, Ky, with only the immediate 
members of the family present. The youug 
couple dispensed with a bridal tour, and came 
directly to the home of the groom’s father, 
Dr. P. G. Robinson, of 2719 Washington avenue 
where they will be at home to friends for the 
present. The brideis the daughter of Colonel 
Gilter, of the Confederate Army. 

Miss Lillian Holmes’ marriage to Mr. Edward 
Gould, which touk place on Wednesday even- 
ing, was one of the pretty church weddings of 
the week. The ceremony was performed at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Nichols 
officiating. The bride was attended by her sis- 
ter, Miss Mabel Holmes, as maid of honor and 
Misses Annie Sullivan of Jefferson City, Emma 
Gould, Temple Belle Daugherty, Helen Noel 
and Jessie Wright as bridesmaids. The groom 
had for his best mau, Mr. Graham Wickham, 
and the ushers and groomsmen were Messrs. 
Carl Langenburg, Edward Lee, Harry Robinson, 
Jos. Dickson, Jr., Philip Wilson and Doras 
Place of Chicago. After the ceremony there 
was a reception at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. D. S, Holmes, of 3665 Delmar 
Boulevard, and afteiwards the bride and groom 
departed for a bridal tour. 

The marriage of Miss Frances Le Moine Sloan 
and Mr. Charles P. J. Bryant, of Kansas City, is 
an event of to-day. The ceremony will take 
place at the Washington and Compton avenues 
Presbyterian Church at six o’clock, Rev Dr. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tue St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


choen’s re opcow 
Orchestra sainer & werer's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone : Lindell 1220. 


EDUARD E. KAUFER, 
The Miniaturist, 








Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 





Frank Sneed officiating. Miss Sloan will 
have for her maid of honor, Miss Helen Sloan 
and Misses Margaret Wilkinson, Marion Cock- 
rell, of Washington, D. C., Leah Morris, of 
Montana, Maude Burden, of Lexington, Mo. 
Alice Sloan, of Kansas City, Agatha Bullitt, of 
Louisville, Ky., Madge Bryant, of Independence 
Mo., and Mamie Mitchell, of this city, as brides- 
maids. Mr. Bryant will be accompanied by Mr. 
Berry, of Kansas City, as best man and Messrs. 
McGonigle, of Kansas City, William McC. 
Martin, Norman Lincoln, Francis M. Cockrell, 
Jr.. Ewiug D. Sloan, Tudor Wilkinson and 
Bernadin, of Kansas City, as ushers and grooms- 
men. After the ceremony the bridal party will 
return to the home of the bride’s parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. Ewing Sloan, of 5037 Washington 
Boulevard, where a small and informal recep- 
tion will be held. After a honeymoon tour, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant will be at home to friends in 
Kansas City. 

One of the pretty Wednesday weddings thi 
week, was that of Miss Nellie Brown, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown, of 4419 Forest Park 
Boulevard, and Mr. A. M. Keller, of Fayette, 
Mo. The ceremony took place at the Cook 
Avenue M. E. Church, South, at half-past ten 
o’clock, Rev Dr. Smart officiating. A large 
number of friends assembled tu witness the 
ceremony, and the church was beautifully 
decorated with palms. ferns and white chrysan- 
themums. Miss Brown, who is achic blond, 
wore a beautiful bridal toilette, and had for her 
maid of honor Miss Georgia Biggs. The brides- 
maids were Misses Sue M. Robertson, of Mexico, 
Mo., and Lillian Harneth, and their toilet car- 
ried out tne color tones of the wedding, yellow 
and white. Mr. Kellar was accompanied by 
Mr. John D. Tolsen of Fayette, Mo, as best man, 
and Messrs. Boyd Norris and Paul Brown, Jr., 
as groomsmen. The bride entered with her 
father. After the ceremony the bridal party 
and a limited number of friends revaired to the 
Brown residence on Forest Park Boulevard 
and there the bride and groom received the 
congratulations of their friends, and a 
bridal breakfast was served, after which the 
bride and groom departed for a honeymoon 
tour. They will reside in Fayette, where they 
will be at home to friends after December Ist. 
Mrs. Brown gave a beautiful luncheon at the 
St. Louis Club, for the bridal party on Tuesday 
afternoon and on Monday evening, Miss 
Georgie Biggs entertained them with a theater 
party. 

One of the pretty Wednesday weddings this 
week, was that of Miss Adele Dittman and Mr. 
Philip A. Becker, which to»k place atthe 
Church of the Messiah, at five in the afternoon, 
Rev. Dr. Day officiating. Before the entrance 
of the bridal party, a fine musical program was 
rendered by Mrs. Josephine Ludwig Becker, a 
sister-in-law of the groom, under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Galloway, who also rendered 
several fine organ selections. Miss Dittman, 
entered the church on the arm of her father. 
Mr. William H. Dittman, attended by Miss 
Florence Dittman of Cincinnati, O., as maid of 
honor, and Misses Louise Dyer, Clemence Sa- 
nish, Alice Luedeking and Stella Schnaider, as 
bridesmaids. Mr. Becker had for his best man, 
Mr. William D. Becker, and the groomsmen and 
ushers were Messrs. Frank Bergs, Henry Con- 
rades, Julius Koehler and Gus Brecht. Miss 
Dittman wore a gown of Arabian lace made 
over a slip of white Duchess satin. The skirt 
was trimmed around the bottom with a deep ac- 
cordeon pleated flounce of chiffon, over which 
the lace fell. The bodice had a transparent 
yoke of shirred chiffon and sleeves of un- 
lined lace. The tulle veil was fastened with an 
aigrette anda spray of orange blossoms. The 
bridal bouquet was of bride roses, in a shower 
effect. The maid of -honor wore white silk, 
veiled in white chiffon, trimmed with plisses 
and lace and carried a shower bouquet of white 
chrysanthemums. The bridesmaids were all 
gowned alike in pink silk,veiled in pink chiffon, 
made similar to that of the maid of honor. 
After the ceremony there was a dinner served 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Dittman, of Longfellow Boule- 
vard. The table was decorated with pink and 
white chrysanthemums. After the dinner a re- 
ception was held from half-past eight until ten 
o’clock, after which Mr. and Mrs. Becker de- 
parted for a honeymoon tour Kast. Upon their 
return they will reside at 1727a Longfellow 
Boulevard, where they will be at home to friends 
on Tuesdaysin January. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kauffman, gave a beanti- 
ful reception and dance on Monday evening, at 
the Odeon, in honor of the debut of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Merle Kauffman, and her school 
friend, Miss George Walker,who has lately come 








We have inaugurated this great Sale to realize 
$100,000.00 in cash at once from our magnificent 
$500,000.00 collection of Diamonds and Precious Gems. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 


ALL THIS WEEK 


Cash Reduction Sale 


OF 


Diamonds 


20 


Rings, 
Lockets, Ear-Rings, Crowns, Tiaras, etc. 


Per Cent (that is One-Fifth) off 
regular prices on all our Diamond 
Pins, Brooches, Sleeve Links, 


Nothing Reserved—our New Importa- 
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here to reside. This is the first social function 
ever given inthe Odeon. The ladies received 
their guests on a slightly raised dais which was 
separated from the ball room by Jonic columns, 
the arches between which were draped with 
curtains of wild smilax caught up with roses 
Mrs. Kauffman was gowned in a coral pink 
silk, veiled in lace, which was all outlined with 
was low, and a neck- 


tiny corals. The bodice 


lace of diamonds aud coral completed the 
toilette. Miss Merle Kauffman, the debutante, 
wore white Duchesse satin, over which was 


a robe of point applique lace. The skirt was 
en demi traine, and the bodice low with 
a transparent yoke and demi sleeves of the 
In her hair she wore velvety Jacqueminot 
roses. Miss George Walker was gowned in 
white satin, veiled in Renaissance lace, also 
low, with a transparent yoke and sleeves of lace 
and finished with a girdle of white kid, studded 
with turquoise. During the evening the foyer 
was used as a promenade by the young people, 
and made a rich setting for the beautiful toile. tes. 


lace. 








The dining room across the hall where the sup- 
per was served was one ot the beauties of the 
evening. The table was very large,and round and 
was overlaid witha cover of Renaissance lace. 
Iu the center was a rose tree, filled with roses, 
in the heart of each of which wasa tiny incan- 
descent light. The silver candelabra had rose 
shades and the room was filled with these 
flowers. Among the guests were Misses Grace 
Gale, Lucy Scudder, Louise Espenschied, Carrie 
Cook, Temple Belle Daugherty, Alby Watson, 
Mary Euston, Daisy Bond, Grace Dodd, Sidney 
Boyd, Elma Rumsey, Queen Rumsey, Daisy 
Aull. Anna Koehler, Jessie Wright Messrs. 
Edward Gould, Lewis Tune, Presley Allen, 
Edward Lee, John Geraghty, Carl Langenberg, 
Olive Richards, Leon Gale, Jack Venables, J. T, 
Walker, Philip Wilson and F, D. Sewald. 
ee 
Miss J. I. Lea, 


Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
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GOLD CABINEIs: PEDESTALS AND TABLES 
an unexcelled assortment to harmonize with our Beautiful 
Gold Frame Parlor Suites with their exquisite coverings. 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 





The Factor of 
Satisfaction 


IZ GOOD FURNITURE at 
LOW PRICES. That’s what 
we supply. WNever such Beauti- 
ful Goods So Low. 

ad 


Bed-Room Suites, 


In Mahogany, richly carved in 
Rococo or Renaissance; First Em- 
pire, also in Chippendale. A 
complete line of suites in Maho- 
gany, Bird’s-eye Maple and 
Antique Oak. 
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Miss Christine Collbran has written a book 
of her travels, primarily for the amusement 
and edification of her brothers (she says in her 
foreword) and encouraged by their applause 
she sends it forth tothe world. The title 
“‘An American’s Girls Trip to the Orient 
and Around the World”’ is rather too inclu- 
sive, as it is half filled with her experiences 
in Japan (and merely along the Cook’s 
tourists route then) a week or so in Corea, 
two or three days in Hong Kong and thence 
homeward via Penang, Singapore, Colombo 
(Ceylon) to Brindisi. The rest of the trip 
included a brief stay in France, at Etretat 
and Paris, thence to London and so home 
across the Atlantic to her home in Denver. 
Miss Collbran, who is but 16, writes accord- 
ingly ina girlish, naive style that is quite 
natural and, one is glad to note, unaffected. 
The illustrations include portraits of one or 
two of the too-well-known geisha of Tokyo, 
whom Miss Collbran could not possibly have 
met, and a view of the Pekin pagodas which 
she did not visit, but the young author isn’t 
responsible for these or for the rather 
slovenly proof-reading of the work. [Rand, 
McNally & Co., publishers, Chicago and 
New York. Price $1.25 ] 

ed 

There is, to many readers a peculiar 
charm in the romantic literature of the 
modern Scandinavians, especially when its 
masterpieces are Englished by writers of 
of pronounced ability. An instance is 
afforded in ‘‘Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride,’’ a 
romance of a voyage to the North Pole ina 
balloon. The exploring eronauts are both 
lovers of the daughter of the village pastor, 
the chief explorer, the hero, accepted. The 
narrative tells how but one of them re- 
turned after many days and married the 
heroine, how she discovered, after his death, 
the fate of his companion and how she made 
what atonement she could. Richard Voss 
is a representative Norwegian writer, with a 
strongly marked ideality, and the translation 
by Mary J. Safford is in full sympathy with 
his dramatic narrative. [Little, Brown & 
Co., publishers, Boston. Price, $1.50. ] 

y 

The Shakesperian text, ‘‘Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all,’’ is the 
moral of a series of short stories by the 
clever English writer, Mr. Robert Hiehens, 
under the general caption of ‘‘Tongues of 
Conscience.”’ The first story, ‘‘Sea Change,”’ 
is the most lengthy. Sir Graham Hamilton, 
a famous artist, picks up a London gamin 
for a model and imbues the lad’s mind with 
a love of the sea. When the picture is 
finished little Billy goes to sea, is wrecked, 
drowned, and the artist is haunted by his 
voice, paints his simulacrum and meets a 
Nemesis he didn’t deserve, one would think. 
Anyhow, it is a weirdly fascinating story of 
the spinal-cold-chills variety. Next comes 
‘‘William Foster,’ the story of a man who 
writes wicked books. The characters of 
Mark, his wife Catherine, the pious mother 
and the cynical Barrand are well drawn, the 

women especially being fine psychological 
studies. In ‘‘The Cry of the Child,’’ the 
third story, a father is haunted by the wail- 
ing of the infant he allowed to die and an- 
other death occurs before the haunted man 
repents of his criminal selfishness. The 
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Guilder,’’ is of the same blood-curdling 
nature as the others, only a little more so. 
It takes a great deal of imagination on the 
part of the most ardent novel-reader to be- 
lieve that a confirmed bachelor and woman- 
hater was haunted by an idiotic female 
ghost. The lastof the series, ‘‘The Lady 
and the Beggar,’’ has also its ghost anda 
share in the moral. All of the stories are 
absorbingly interesting and dramatically 
told. [Frederick A. Stokes Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. Price $1.50.] 
rd 

The initial number of anew monthly 
magazine, entitled Good Cheer, has made 
its appearance. Nixon Waterman is the 
‘‘Redactor’? and his own ‘‘Redactorial 
Radiations’’ account for one-half of the 
reading matter, all of which is appropriate 
for the cheerful thinker, for whose special 
pleasure the little book is intended. By way 
of a ‘‘how-do-you-dotory,’’ as he calls it, 
Mr. Waterman quotes Ras Wilson’s advice 
to a new reporter: ‘‘Young man, write as 
you feel; but try to feel right. Feel good- 
humored toward every one and everything. 
Believe that other folks are just as good and 
just as smart as you are, for they are. Give 
’em your best and bear in mind that God has 
sent ’em, in His wisdom, all the troubles they 
need, and it’s for you to scatter gladness 
and decent, helpful things as you go.’’ This 
optimistic idea of the mission of the press, 
the editor of Good Cheer takes as his 
evangel. His initial number is full of bright, 
clever, readable things with humor that is 
clean and none the worse for a grain of 
moral to season it withal. The reading 
public should extend a hearty welcome to 
Good Cheer and guarantee it long life and 
success. [Forbes & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton; 10cts., a copy; $1.00 a year. | 

st 

Mr. Jacob Mahler, the leading professor 
of the choreographic art in this city, has 
compiled a handbook of figures for the 
cotillion, under the caption of ‘‘Original 
Cotillion Figures.’’ There are about sixty 
figures, described fully, one-third of which 
Mr. Mahler originated, the balance being in- 
vented by well-known ‘‘professors’’ in other 
cities. ‘‘To lead a cotillion,’’ says Mr. 
Mahler, ‘‘is no easy task.’’ No doubt lead- 
ers will find it easier for his little book. The 
brochure is neatly printed and bound, and 
has fora frontispiece a portrait of the author. 

uM 

Miss Jeannette Gilder, of The Critic, 
claims the merit of having discovered 
‘‘Ralph Connor’’ the non de plume of the 
author of two new story books, ‘‘Black 
Rock’’ and ‘‘The Sky Pilot.’’ The discov- 
ery is only as far as Miss Gilder is con- 
cerned, for both books have had a great 
vogue across the water. ‘‘Black Rock’’ is 
a tale of the Selkirks, that far nor’ western 
region of the British-Canadian country that 
corresponds to the Wild West of the Ameri- 
can ranchmen and cowboys. ‘Ralph Con- 
nor,’’ (who, it is hinted, is a Presbyterian 
minister) tells of some of the ordinary and 
extraordinary events in the career of a 
Presbyterian missionary. This man Craig 
sets out to convert Black Rock, a mining 
village, and to reform the men whose only 
recreation was of the most vicious kind. In 
his efforts he is assisted by a lovable lady, 
Mrs. Mavor, the artist Ralph Connor (the 





story of ‘‘How Love Came to Professor 


author presumptive) Graeme and Nelson and 
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FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE, 
DINING CAR WITH 


SPEND THE 


NEW 


PULLMAN PARLOR CAR AND 


OBSERVATION 


MORNING IN ST. LOUIS, THE 


“THE ONLY WAY” 





LEAVES Str. Louis 12.01 Noon. 
ARRIVES CHICAGO 8.OO P. MoM. 


BRAND NEW TRAIN CARRIES RECLINING CHAIR CAR, 
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PLATFORM. 


EVENING IN CHICAGO. 
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some of the miners and lumber-cutters. He 
succeeds in the most miraculous manner. 
Slavin, the saloon-keepe1, is reformed and 
turns his saloon into a coffee room and a 
church is started. There are many pathetic 
scenes in ‘‘Black Rock;’’ indeed, pathos is 
Ralph Connor’s strongest hold, so to speak. 
Naturally, the book is pious—for a parson 
should write only a story of that kind—but 
there is enough of the romantic element in 
it and of the picturesque to sugar the pill 
for those readers who read story-books for 
the story and look to other sources for re- 
ligious teaching. 

The companion volume to ‘‘Black Rock’’ 
—though not its sequel—is ‘‘The Sky Pi- 
lot.’ In this book Ralph Connor is the 
schoolmaster of Swan Creek, a cowboy vil- 
lage in the Foothills in Alberta. The hero 
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is, of course, the Pilot Moore, a Presbyte- 





rian missionary and the same motif prevails 
asin ‘“‘Black Rock,’’ viz, the amelioration 
of conditions and the conversion of the 
rough characters that belong to the region. 
One may easily gather from these books that 
the author is familiar with the types of 
character he describes. Some of the pict- 
ures he paints and the events he chronicles 
are very cleverly done and both books will 
no doubt, become as popular in this as they 
are in the Old Country and, especially, 
among people who like religious novels. 
The illustrations in each volume are fairly 
drawn. 

[Fleming H. Revell Co., publishers, New 
York. Price $1.25 each. ] 

rd 

In all mythology there is not a more charm- 
ing story than that of the love of one of the 
Olympian deities for a beautiful mortal. In 
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his version of the story of ‘‘Eros and 
Psyche,’’ Dr. Paul Carus has carefully pre- 
served the spirit of the poetical myth, while 
narrating it in strong, classic English. He 
has followed Apuleius, but has ‘‘obliterated 
the flippant tone in which that satirical author 
frequently indulges, and by adding a few 
touches where the real significance of the 
narrative lies, he believes that he has re- 
mained faithful to the spirit of the ancient 
Marchen, etc.’’ The value of the work is 
greatly enhanced by a lengthy preface on 
the cognate theme of the world’s folk-lore, 
upon which Dr. Carus speaks with the 
authority of high scholarship. Both the 
preface and the story of ‘‘Eros and Psyche”’ 
are beautifully illustrated, and the book is 
otherwise tastefully gotten up. |The Open 
Court Publishing Co., publishers, Chicago. ] 


e 
‘‘From Pluckemin to Paris, by the Way of 
Touraine, the Midi, Provence, the Rhone 
and Eastern France,’’ by Grace Carew 
Sheldon, is the author’s own experiences in 
France, written for and published a couple 
of years ago in the Buffalo Courier. Since 
then the letters have appeared in book form, 
and have reached a second edition. Miss 
Sheldon writes in a chatty, newspapery style 
that makes her book very agreeable reading 
for foiks who can’t go over the ground she 
traveled, while those who can, might well 
use ‘From Pluckemin to Paris,’’ in lieu 
of the trite Murray or Baedeker. There 
isn’t a ‘‘dry’’ chapter in the book. [Grace 
Carew Sheldon, 1094 Main St., Buffalo 
N.Y. Price, $1 50.] 
wt 


What Captain Mayne Reid was to young 
readers of Indian stories thirty or forty years 
ago, George Bird Grinnell is to such readers 
to-day. His stories, with adventures on the 
ranch, hunting buffalo and bear,and of life~ 
in the Indian camps, are among the best of 
their kind. ‘‘Jack Among the Indians’’ is 
a good specimen of this kind. It relates 
the experiences of a white boy among the 
Piegan Indians, and incidentally gives inter- 
esting sketches of the manners and customs 
of a fast-diminishing race. Its hero is a 
wholesome sort of a boy, and his friends, 
Indian and white, are worth knowing. It’s 
a good book for a boy. [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., Publishers, New York. Price, 
$1.25 J 

wt 

Miss Emma Rayner has evidently made a 
close study of life among the mountaineers 
ot Kentucky and the contiguous hills and 
valleys of Tennessee, and in her latest 
novel, ‘‘Visiting the Sin,’’? has made good 
use thereof. The dialect of the rural Ken- 
tuckians and Tennesseeans, with its abnor- 
mal addition of the aspirate, its extravagant 
use of the adjective ‘‘powerful,’’ the elimina- 
tion of the last letter ot words ending in 
‘‘9,"? and the addition of ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘uns’’ to 
‘‘we’’ “‘you’’ and ‘‘they’’ appear to be the 
characteristics of this variant of the Presi- 
dent’s English, now, happily, passing away. 
It is not an ideal life depicted by Miss 
Rayner and, as befits its title, her story is 
rather a grim one, its saving grace being the 
claim that the incidents woven into the tale 
are ‘‘firmly fixed upon fact.’’ The heroine, 
Naomi, a beautiful Kentucky maiden, was 
with her brother, Dalbert Mozengo, left alone 
in the world by the disappearance of their 
father at the beginning of the War of Seces- 
sion, and was taken care of by relatives. 
The brother established a saw-mill, his sister 
keeping house for him and, by her shrewd- 

ness and tact, assisting him ,in the stormy 


the dishonesty of his partner. Eluding the 
efforts of enemies, Dalberi and his sister 
removed across :he border to Tennessee, 
where he became foreman of a mill, the 
proprietor of which, Will Hollingsworth, fell 
in love with Naomi. In their new home they 
think they learn of their lost father’s fate 
and, although the supposed murderer is dead, 
Naomi undertakes the Scriptural task of 





‘*Visiting the Sin’’ upon bis living relatives. 
One of these, Abner Poteet, a good-natured, 
honest fellow, feels the effect of the fair 


virago’s efforts, and dies of a broken- 
heart. After other members of the 
family of the supposed murderer are 


driven from home and otherwise per- 
secuted, Naomi discovers, to her shame 
and confusion, that her father is living, and 
that her vengeance has been misplaced. 
After using her admirer, Hollingsworth, to 
assist her in ‘‘ Visiting the Sin,’’ she refuses 
to marry him, and even reproaches him for 
the zeal he has shown in her cause. While 
the story is a grim one the characters are 
strongly drawn, and the incidents of moun- 
tain life, so recently as twenty-five years ago, 
are intensely interesting. [Small, Maynard 
& Co., Publishers, Boston. Price, $1.50 ] 
J 


Mr. Joy Wheeler Dow, architect, of 
Vauxhall, N. J., is the author of a romance 
or, as it is termed on the front cover, ‘‘a 
black-letter story.’’ The little book, there 
are but twelve short chapters, is entitled 
‘‘Miss Polly Fairfax,’’ though the title is 
inappropriate, as the story chiefly concerns 
Polly’s sister Serena. Mr. Dow seems to 
have written the story with a definite pur- 
pose, viz., that of cautioning parents to 
greater watchfulness over their children, 
though why he has had the book printed in 
Old English or black-letter, he doesn’t say. 
+The gist of the romance concerns a young 
millionaire,/ohn Wyttington, who is head-over- 
ears in love with a_ twelve-year-old girl, 
Serena, when, according to all the conven- 
tions, her sister Polly shou'ld have been 
the favored lady. When his folly reaches 


its {height, John discovers Serena in 
compromising company, and, to’ cure 
himself, goes to Europe. That’s ll 


there is to it. Mr. Dow claims that 
‘Serena's is one of those natures upon 
whom God sees fit to bestow a magnetism 
that enchains our senses even from the first 
baby words that are lisped to us,’’ etc. 
Well, let us devoutly hope that such un- 
formed or abnormal ducklings are as rare 
among their sex as Mr. Dow’s black-letter 
story is among modern books. However, 
the author has a pleasing style, and shows 
that he is not ashamed of his own pro- 
fession, for he introduces a firm of architects 
though we are not told with what result. 
[P. F. McBreen’s Printing House, William 
street by the Bridge, New York. ] 
se Ft 
A PICTURE EXHIBIT. 





There is on exhibition at the Gallery of 
Messrs. Noonan & Kocian, 617 Locust 
Street,a collection of about twelve paintings 
that are well worth a visit to see. Among 
the works of prominent artists are one 
by Kaemmerer, a daintily painted Empire 
scene; Jean Bereau, one of his character- 
istic Parisian street views, full of animation 
and color and showing the painter at his 
best; a good painting by Plitz and a re- 
markably strong MHermann-Leon. The 
American school, which received such high 
praise at the Paris Exposition, is represent- 
ed by works from the brush of Ranger, 





days that came with the failure caused by 
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writer has enriched our literature. 


the last page. It is intensely dramatic. 


he is found at his best. 
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“A love story pure and simple, but of the intense tragic sort 


MR. CRAWFORD’S latest story is one of his best 
dramatic scenes and so completely is the surprise of the climax hidden from the 


reader.”—-GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. = 


“IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


will rank very high among the best of the romances with which this remarkable 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S striking new novel is 


now ready at the St. Louis book stores, and those who go to 
see the play and those who do not should procure early copies of 


In the Palace of the King 


A Love Story of Old Madrid, 


By the Author of “SARACINESCA,” “CORLEONE,” “VIA 


Illustrated by FRED ROE. 
First Edition, 50,000. 


Cloth, {2mo., $1.50. 
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so full is it of 


enchains the reader’s attention till 


It sparkles with epigram, and the dia- 
logue is unusually felicitous without the least strain or unnaturalness. In this book 


Every reader who takes up the volume will share our 


“IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


is a capital story, one of the most entertaining ever devised by a writer of brilliant 
Mr. Crawford not only plays ingeniously with dramatic expedients, but, 
with true art, gains much of his effect from the strength of his characterization. 
The love passages are well done, the dialogue is animated and interesting. 
Best of all, this story is a clever example of the art of narrative; 
it moves expeditiously and keeps the reader alert... . is full of 
excitement, and one does not want to put the book down until it 
is finished.”—Tue New York TRIBUNE. 
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They are all important canvases and the 
Wyant and Ranger particularly so. 
former is a poem in color and should find a 
permanent home in St. Louis. 
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THE DEFUNCT FESTIVAL. 


Louis Music Festival is 
The attempt to resurrect 
it this week was a fizzle. The guileless 
local musicians, the Messrs. Pommer, 
Kroeger Ernst and Robyn, who wandered 
intothe scheme as innocently as babes in 
the wood, have learned a lesson and will 
have to be ‘‘shown’’ before they commit 
themselves further. 

The collapse of the scheme was a fore- 
It was in the very nature 
is acredit anda 


The great St. 
dead and buried. 


gone conclusion. 
of the thing. Its failure 
compliment to the musical taste and intelli- 
gence of the St. Louis public. Its success 
would have been the failure of an emetic. 
There is not acity in America where the 
same proposition, managed in the same way, 
would have lasted a week. 

Two people are responsible for this would- 
be festival. They are the Hall brothers, 
Halls seemingly winding, dark, devious, 
subterranean, labyrinths of audacity, ignor- 
ance—so far as musical affairs go—and 
recklessness. One of them is said to runa 
country store; the other is a lawyer. 
Neither has ever done anything startling in 
musical matters before. They began at the 
top of the ladder, and, of course, there was 
Bumps often follow the 
attempts of inordinate ambition! These two 
impressarios have succeeded in bringing 
somewhat of disgrace and ridicule upon St. 
Louis. They claim that St. Louis does not 
want fine music at cheap prices. The fact 
is, that it does not want cheap music at com- 
paratively high prices. The first concert 
presented a large orchestra, a grand chorus, 


but one way to go. 


and one of the world’s greatest and most 
popular singers, and 7,000 music-loving 
There 


people assembled to listen and enjoy. 
was recognition of excellence. The second 
concert presented—at the same prices—a 
military band that can be heard free all 
summer in the city parks, and a quartette of 
talented pupils of one of our leading vocal 
teachers. There were other fine programmes 
besides the first one, but there were many 
that were not worth hearing. 

The festival was a question of quantity 
rather than quality. Its promoters seemed 
to think that if it lasted two weeks it must 
be great. The Messrs. Hall, in their 
untried wisdom, stood out against the advice 
of all the musicians who assembled last 
summer when they proposed their scheme 
and insisted on making the attempt. If 
they themselves were the only ones injured 
few indeed would be the regrets. 

The worst thing of allis the evil reputa- 
tion this failure is to give to St. Louis 
throughout the country. Messrs. Hall seem 
still to think themselves philanthropists: who 
have not been treated as they deserve. 
They claim that they and their efforts are 
not appreciated. Let us see what they have 
actually done. They proposed a scheme 
which all the experienced musicians con- 
demned as impracticable and impossible; 
they went ahead with it, nevertheless. They 
secured the consent of several well known 
and esteemed citizens to act as custodians 
of the funds to be subscribed as a guarantors, 
and then announced them as a finance com- 
the gentlemen protested. 


mittee, until 


They announced a guarantee fund of several 
thousand dollars, but no names of guarantee 
have been made public, nor have any of the 
thousands been available so far as is known. 
Everything seems to have been done on faith 
and gall; faith that the festival would pay 


its way, and gall to go ahead anyhow, sink 
or swim. These philanthropists claim— 
according to the daily papers—that they are 
out about $14,000. Theyneglect to say who 
were the lucky ones who gotit. Mr. Grau— 
personated by Nordica and Schumann, 
Heink—got somewhat over one-seventh of 
it. Theorchestra men are still waiting for 
their seventh. The local performers and 
conductors are trying to get along without 
their share and are charging up their 
services to experience and advertising. 
Mr. Rice, who gathered the chorus together, 
is outa considerable sum for Services ren- 
dered andconspicuously earned. The ques- 
tion_is, who got the fourteenthousand? Let 
that man or woman stand up and proclaim 
himself, and start a class in foresight and 
self-protection. 

Twenty concerts, needing ten thousand 
people at each performance to make them 
remunerative, means two hundred thousand 
people, two-fifths of the entire population of 
St. Louis, counting men, women and 
children. There are few, if any, American 
cities where two per cent. of the population 
care for fine music. At that rate there are not 
many more than ten thousand such in 
this city. In order to secure a full attend- 
ance, the greater number of these music- 
lovers would have had to attend all of the 
twenty concerts, a preposterous expectation 
on the face of it. 

The Messrs. Hall have tried their experi- 
ment and the only way in which they can rein. 
state themselves in popular esteem is to go 
down in their pockets and pay the bills in- 
curred. After this is done, in order to 
perpetuate their good standing, let them leave 
the advancement of music among the 
masses to those who know something of 
music and the masses. 

rd 
THE CASTLE SQUARE. 

If the Music Festival had its object lesson 
in a brilliant example of how not to manage 
a musical enterprise, the Castle Square 
Opera Company is an equally instructive 
example of how a venture of this kind 
should be conducted. Signor Savage de- 
monstrated this to St. Louis last year and 
will repeat the feat this season. 

His master-stroke is to appoint the Hon. 
Charles M. Southwell as resident manager. 
Mr. Southwell looks after the business end 
of the scheme—and does it in a most 
finished, artistic manner. He gets more 
‘‘stuff’’ into the newspapers than any man- 
ager in town. He is one of the most popular 
men ever in ‘‘front’’ at a local amusement 
house, and from all reports he is quite as 
highly thought of on the other side of the 
footlights. Consequently the people who 
come in contact with him in the lobby as 
well as the people on the stage, are ready to 
‘*do’’ for him, and this is a highly desirable 
state of affairs. In addition to having a 
good man to work the machinery, of what 
has been called Savage’s ‘‘opera factory,’’ 
the machinery itself is all that it should be. 
Herr Adolf Liesegang, the hero of many 
operatic battles, leads the orchestra, Mr. 
Maurice Hagemann directs the stage and 
the people who do the singing, are selected 
with a view to pleasing the man who pays 
his dollar to hear them. The list of prima 
donne, tenori, bassi and contralti, has already 
been repeatedly published, and it is un- 
necessary to print it again. Chief interest 
centers in the latest aspirant for prima 
donna honors, Miss Josephine Ludwig. As 
I remember her she was a rather reckless 





singer, with a big upper voice inclined to 
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hollow lower register. 

Now, however, the former choir singer 
comes back, after several years abroad, as a 
full fledged opera singer with numerous 
trophies in the way of notices,from Chicago, 
where she sang in ‘‘Faust’’ a few weeks 
ago. Marie Maurer, who sang here with 
Anton Seidl about seven years ago, is also 
an interesting figure. She had then an 
enormous contralto voice and plenty of 
dramatic fire. Several of the principals are 
new to St. Louis, and great things are pre- 
dicted for them. 

Monday evening the season opens with 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Prophet,’’ a worthy old work 
so rarely given that it may almost be called 
a novelty in St. Louis. 


ut 
MISS ALTHEIMER'S DEBUT. 





Miss Blanche Altheimer, a dramatic sopra- 
no of more than ordinary gifts sang last Sun- 
day afternoon at the Odéon popular concert. 
Miss Altheimer has been East, pursuing her 
studies,and this was her first public appear- 
ance in St. Louis, and if the enthusiam of 
a large audience may be taken as a criterion, 
it was an alJtogether felicitous occasion. 
Miss Altheimer revealed a voiceof much 
power and vibrancy in the upper register, and 
sang with all the aplomb of an experienced 
vocalist. She chose for her numbers on 
Sunday’s programme the ‘‘Roberto”’ aria of 
Meyerbeer, and the debutante’s delight— 
the ‘“‘Jewel Song’’ from ‘‘Faust.’’ Miss 
Altbeimer was more successtul in the 
Gounod scena than in the fatuous antiquated 
Meyerbeer number, the emotional frenzy 
of which, when interpreted with the 
abandon and intensity with which the young 
soprano invested it, borders on burlesque. 
Miss Altheimer has a vocal facility sur- 
prising in a voice so large, and sang Mar- 
guerite’s measures with brilliancy, ease, and 
clarity. A certain affectation of tone pro- 
duction marred her ballad singing somewhat, 
but this can easily be overcome and, if Miss 
Altheimer is ambitious for a professional 
career, she may rest assured that she is cer- 
tainly finely equipped with a strong, beauti- 
ful voice, considerable skill in its use, and a 
strikingly handsome stage presence. 

At the same concert Mons. Paul Berge, a 
young violinist from New Orleans, made a 
decided and deserved success. He plays 
extraordinarily well, in a modest, unassum- 
ing, manly style. His technique is ample 








‘“‘sharp’’ on sustained tones, and a rather 


without being showy, his interpretation 
shows intelligence and feeling without any 
exaggerations; his tone is singularly pure, 
sweet, and of commendable size. Altogether 
a young artist of superior merit. 

Mr. Robyn improvised pleasantly on the 
Odéon organ, and was particularly happy in 
his treatment of ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ while 
Mr. Buse sang, with a flourish, a group of 
‘‘May Songs,”’ and ‘‘I Love and the World 
is Mine,’’ by Clayton Johns. The attend- 
ance was large—the Sunday concerts have 
evidently caught on, and with good assisting 
material, Mr. Robyn’s appeal to the popu- 
lar ear can be made one of sustained interest 
throughout the season. A.C. W. 

et 


BOOK BINDING GEMS. 





Lovers of artistic book-binding will, no 
doubt, be glad to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to inspect the specimens from the 
Hillside Bindery, which will be on exhibi- 
tion to-day, Friday and Saturday, at Messrs. 
Noonan & Kocian’s, 617 Locust street. 
Some of the work by Miss Bulkley, St. 
Louis’ art-binder and artist in leather, has 
met with the warmest appreciation in the 
East, where the taste for such things among 
cultured people amounts to a rage. The 
work of this artist does not go wholly un- 
appreciated here and the number of those 
who learn toknow and esteem art-craft 
is surely increasing if slowly. Presuming 
that many readers of the MIRROR are of 
this elect, it is suggested that a practical 
way toevince it will be the purchase of 
some of these choice specimens of Articles 
de Vertu in leather, (‘‘there’s nothing like 
leather,’’) for holiday presents, etc. The 
Hillside Bindery is located in the county, a 
home art enterprise, which all loyal St. 
Louisians should feel glad to encourage. 
Miss Bulkley is one of the distinguished 
women workers of the world, and though 
her enterprise appeals not to the many, but 
to the illuminati, there must be enough 
people in this city, to do justice to a lady 
who is following, in so distinguished a 
fashion, the footsteps of Miss Prideaux. 
Book-binding is an art that can flourish only 
amid surroundings of true culture, and it is 
a reproach to this city that Miss Bulkley’s 
work is known more favorably and gener- 
ally in New York and Boston than in St. 


Louis. 
ee 





Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 














AT THE PLAY. 





“IN THE PALACE OF THE KING,’ 

F. Marion Crawford’s colorful word-paint- 
ings, adapted for stage purposes, by Mr. 
Lorimer Stoddard, aided by scene-painter, 
carpenter and costumer, make a pictorially 
splendid play. 

Mr. Stoddard has availed himself fully of 
the rare opportunities afforded by the picto- 
rial age, and the brilliancy of the Court of 
Philip EI. of Spain for picturesque effects, 
though he failed altogether to realize the 
rich dramatic possibilities of Mr. Crawford’s 
story. He is inclined to make his charac- 
ters deliver too many long speeches, and_the 
dialogue, at times, is diffuse and uninterest- 
ing. However, as I said before, pictorially, 
it is superb, and the situations are well 
worked up. The first scene is immensely 
effective. The court is awaiting the return 
of Don John, of Austria, after his victory 
over the Moors. Here the characters are 
cleverly introduced, and the auditor gets an 
inkling of the schemes of the plotting Prin- 
cess of Eboh. There is a pretty scene between 
Dolores and her blind sister. Cardinal Luis 
de Torres and the King make impressive en- 
trances, and the climax comes in the arrival 
of Don John. The strongest, most highly 
colored and dramatic scene is the court ball. 
The Princess’ encounter with Dolores, Don 
John's public contession of a crime of which 
he is innocent, Dolores’ melodramatic attempt 
to clear him and denounce the King from 
the steps of the throne are a succession of 
beautiful, if highly toned, stage pictures. 

As for Miss Allen, there is much that is 
winsome about her work and when the 
Dona Dolores is gay, she is sometimes cap- 
tivatingly natural. She has moments, too, 
when she touches tragic heights, but her 
work as a whole is uneven and sometimes 
wholly unconvincing. Her voice, or her 
use of it, is detrimental to her efforts to 
give the lines verity; then her exits and 
entrances, though theatrically effective, are 
too evidently studied. ‘She poses often in the 
centre of the stage, and her desire to make 
a picture even causes her sometimes to 
forego what would seem the natural, logical, 
action. 

Mr. Robert T. Haines plays the hero, 
who, as Crawford drew him, is ideal, and if 
Mr. Haines’stage Don John does not fully 
realize the impression left by the book Don 
John he is hardly to be blamed. Heis a 
manly, intelligent actor and gave Miss 
Allen good support. The Court Fool of 
Mr. William Norris stands out conspicuously 
as a masterly piece of character work in 
conception and execution, Eben Plympton, 
who isin his element as Philip the Second, and 
Edgar Davenport’s is a commanding 
Cardinal. The Grecian-nosed Miss Van 
Dresser, as the wily Princess, sneered and 
stormed effectively, and Miss Gertrude 
Norman did some telling work as the blind 
Inez. 

Only superlatives can be applied to the 
scenery. Nothing finer can be conceived. 
Apparently everything about the production 
was prepared in the most lavish, reckless 
fashion, and the result is one to please and 
astonish everyone who visits the Olympic 
this week. 


ad 
THE COUNTESS VALESKA. 





Maude Odell’s Valeska is a study. The 
play is not a great one, but the character of 
the Countess is a strong one and affords 
Miss Odell opportunities not to be found in 
any role she has heretofore portrayed at the 





And this fine actress makes the 
most of them. The chief excellence of her 
work is her repose. Evenin the powerful 
scene at the close of the third act in which 
she rises to impressive heights of passion 
there is no ranting. Valeska’s struggle be- 
tween love and patriotism is presented with 
much realism. Her effort to control herself 
and the gradual submission to her lover and 
her transition to horror at the thought of 
treason to the Emperor were splendidly 
portrayed. Miss Odell strikes the true note. 
She plays with force and earnestness, with- 
out a suspicion of overacting. Her Valeska 
deserves to rank with the best creations of 
Julia Marlowe and Olga Nethersole. With 
it all the Imperial’s leading lady looked 
superbly handsome in the Empire gowns. 

Mr. Ratcliffe does not fill the eye as the 
‘‘tall Prussian,’’ but he acts well, albeit 
somewhat melodramatically. N. Sheldon 
Lewis, who dresses better, and is more con- 
sistent in make-up, than any man in the 
company, plays, with his usual excellence, 
the Marquis. Grayce Scott is the sweet maid 
Elizabeth,and her amiability does not for- 
sake her, even when Donald Bowles sings a 
love song to her. 

As usual the mounting of the piece occa- 
sioned rounds of applause at the rise of the 
curtain. 


Imperial. 


The Lounger. 
a 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


At the Standard, Rice and Barton’s “Big 
Gaiety Burlesquers”’ have been giving two per- 
formances daily to well-pleased audiences The 
company includes a number of capable come- 
dians. Mr. Charles Barton takes the leading 
part in the opening farce of “Brown Among 
the Daisies.””’ In the olio Mullen and Dunn, 
Irish comedians; Ruf and Retto, eccentrics; 
Eckoff and Gordon, musical experts: Rever 
Sisters, change artists, and others appear mak- 
ing a very good entertainment. Commencing 
with the matinee next Sunday, ‘‘The Ramblers” 
will frolic twice daily. They are among the 
leading vaudevillians on circuit. 

& 

The return of ‘Quo Vadis” to the Olympic 
Theatre for a brief engagement commencing 
Monday evening, November 19, will be wel- 
comed by many who have not yet seen this re- 
ligio-spectacular play as well as by many who 
have. The part of Chzlo is this season in the 
hands of Robert McWade, a well-known actor; 
while the balance of the male cast, a very good 
one, is the same as at the last appearance here, 
Another Change is that Miss Dallas Tyler, a 
pretty and talented young actress has the role 
of Lygia, 

od 

At the Imperial the production of ‘‘The Coun- 
tess Valeska,” by Mr. Giffen’s Imperial Stock 
Company.has added another artistic triumph to 
the record of that talented organization. In the 
serious roles with Miss Odell, as the Countess, 
and Mr. Lewis, andin the comedy parts, Miss 
Grayce Scott and Mr. Bowles, those “stars” 
bore the brunt of the melodrama, which was, 
however, well balanced and supported. The 
coming presentation of ‘Camille’ will be a 
critical one because all theater-goers know the 
play. Their admirers believe that Mr. Giffen’s 
Company will give a satisfactory rendering of 
the famous drama—the first production of 
which will be at the matinee Sunday next. 


ad 


The dramatization of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
romantic story, ‘Prince Otto,’”’ will be seen at 
the Century for the week, commencing next 
Sunday, November 18. Otis Skinner, who 
adapted the story to the play, takes the leading 
character his support including such well- 
known mimes as Miss Percy Haswell, Miss 
Grace Filkins, Miss Maud Durbin and George 
Nash, Frank L. Sylvester, E. A. Eberle, etc. 
The play gives Mr. Skinner ample opportunity 
for the display of his genius as a delineator of 
romantic characters, and judging by its success 
at Wallack’s Theater, New York, is one that 
will take well here. 


FF 
Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 
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Leaves St. Louis at 2:15 p. m., ar- 
tiving at Kansas City at 9:30 p.m.,, 
where the connection is made with the 
Atchison, 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 
Kansas City at 10:35 p. m. on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays for 
Los Angeles and intermediate cities. 

This is the fastest train to Southern California and 
over the shortest line, with unsurpassed equipment. 


TICKET OFFICE, BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST., S. E. COR. 








IA LINE. 


Topeka and Sante Fe 
leaving 








Reliable Persons 








the best of all investments. 


HAVING SURPLUS INCOME, DESIRING A 
PROFITABLE AND SAFE USE FOR MONEY 


are invited to examine and acquaint themselves with the details of what is conceded to be 
More than four hundred thousand people have already done 


so and the result is the establishment of a permanent fund for their benefit exceeding 
$300,000,000 and this is a balance remaining after payments to them or their estates of 
more than $525,000,000 within the past fifty-seven years. 


free on application. 
It will certainly interest you. 


Address for particulars 


It may prove of great benefit to you. 


A full description of the latest plan offering great advantages will be forwarded to you 


No other method 


offers the same security combined with the same opportunities. 


JOHN C, ELLIOTT, Managing Agent, 
Chemical Building, Eighth and Olive Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NOTES FOR NIMRODS. 


There is good hunting in Arkansas just 
now. The game laws of that state protect 
deer up to August 1, but they can be hunted 
from that date until February 1. Turkey 
may be killed between the first of September 
and the first of May, and quail from October 
lst to March lst. As for other game, bear 
and the rodentia (possums, coons, squirrels, 
rabbits, etc.) there are no limitations—and 
“the woods are full of ’em’’ in these halcyon 
days of the golden autumn. 

As for fishing, it isn’t nearly cold enough 
not to be able to make good strings in 
Greene County, Arkansas, or in Dunklin 
County, Missouri, and thereabouts on the 
beautiful St. Francis River, with its bayous, 
lagoons and ‘‘Sunken Lands.’’ For in 
those sheltered, woody valleys and river 
levels the climate is from five to ten 
degrees warmer than it is ‘‘up yonder’’ in 
the region of St. Louis. So the all-round 
sportsmen may at once and for weeks yet go 
in for all kinds of game, fish, flesh and fowl 
on the St. Francis. It is the hunters’ and 
fishers’ paradise, known and loved by ll 
who are disciples of Izaak Walton, and who 
are likewise prepared for duck, turkey, 
quail and ‘‘animals.”’ 

The question how to get there is answered 
fully by the enterprising management of the 
Cotton Belt Route. They have recently in- 








augurated a new night train out of St. Louis 








for Southeast Missouri, Arkansas and Texas 
that affords better facilities for reaching the 
hunting and fishing region of the St. 
Francis country than any other leaving this 
city. It leaves Union Station daily at 8:37 
p. m., arrives Paragould, Ark., at 8:16 the 
next morning (and at Jonesboro at 9 a. m.) 
whence connection is made with the Para- 
gould Southeastern Railroad for Bertig and 
Hornersville. Hunters know all about 
Bertig and the famous club on the island— 
and if they don’t they can get posted by 
calling on Mr. E. W. La Beaume, Gen. 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Equitable 


Building, St. Louis. 
et Ut 
Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 


Superfluous HAIR 


ABSOLUTELY 


' Removep 


DERMATIN never fails. It is simple, 


harmless and effective. 
It removes the hair permanently, leaving 
4 the skin without a blemish. No matter 
§§ how many reme ties or electric apparatus 
have failed, try Dermatina; it will do the 
work. Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 

| Regular price $1.00. Send for free sample. 
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DERMATINA Chemical Co. 


1805 Market Street, St. Louis. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street speculators seem to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the millenium 
is surely approaching. Stocks have been 
rising, since last Tuesday, November the 
6:h, at a pace to satisfy the most enthusias- 
tic bull, and to make conservative people 
hold their breath. The scenes enacted on 
ti. stock exchange strongly reminded ob- 
servers of the good, old days, when trust 
promotion was running riot, and the gullible 
public regarded industrial stocks as being as 
good as gold. Ye Gods,—how foolish the 
average speculator is! Will he never learn 
by experience, or has he got any memory? 
The results of the election were certainly 
very encouraging, but did aot exceed ex- 
pectations, if exception is made of the com- 
fortable Republican majority in Congress. 
It is inconceivable why or how the great 
Republican triumph should result in a wild 
industrial and commercial boom, and set 
security values soaring to a most prodigious 
extent. As stated in the MIRROR last 
week, a good deal had been discounted be- 
fore the election, but the advance in prices 
since the returns came in seems to indicate 
that every speculator and investor had firmly 
hugged the delusion that Mr. Bryan wouli 
be President of the United States after 
March 3, 1901. The movements of the 
market were absurd and almost comical. 
Stocks that are not worth a cent rose from 5 
to 6 points, and the ‘‘suckers’’ literally 
climbed over each other in their excited 
efforts to get hold of the good things before 
it was too late. 

There can be no doubt that many leading 
bulls were themselves surprised at develop- 
ments. They had been buying stocks in 
large blocks for two months previous to 
election-day, in anticipation of a bulge after 
the annonncement of a decisive Republican 
triumph, and hastened to sell the day after 
election. All offerings, however, found a 
ready market; there was a perfect mania to 
buy, particularly in the industrial list, and 
nothing appeared to be able to stem the 
rapidly rising tide. To accelerate the up- 
ward movement, our British friends became 
scared, and bought several hundred thousand 
shares of various international stocks, on 
which they had sold ‘‘calls.’’ It is now 
estimated that they were ‘‘short’’ about 
500,000 shares. This accounted for the big 
advance in stocks like Northern Pacific com- 
mon, Union Pacific common and preferred, 
Baltimore & Ohio, St. Paul, Pennsylvania 
and New York Central. 

According to some Wall street theorists, 
there has been large buying for investment 
by people who had been waiting for the 
final overthrow of Bryanism. It is safe to 
state, however, that the buying power 
emanated from the ranks of the unsophisti- 
cated and featherheads, from people who, 
like the Bourbons, ‘‘never learn anything.’’ 
There will be a rude awakening before long, 
or as soon as stocks have completely drifted 
into weak hands. The cliques who sold 
their holdings too soon are now making 
vigorous efforts to bring about a reaction, 
and that they will finally succeed cannot be 
doubted. Inacontest between Wall street 
professionals and the public, the latter in- 
variably loses, and is bound to lose. Wall 
street plays with marked cards. 

Some of the rises were certainly most re- 
markable. Federal Steel common, for in- 
stance, rose from 38 to 5044; American S. 
& W. common from 37 to 4714; American 
Car & F. common from 17 to 25; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron from 40 to 48; National Tube 





common from 52 to 6244; National Stee 
common from 283; to 39; Continental To- 
bacco common trom 26 to 3514; Rubber 
common from 30 'o 39; American Tobacco 
common from 97 to 108; Sugar common 
from 125 to 133, and others accordingly. A 
sensational teature was the wild jump in 
Pacific Mail from 44 to 58, caused by the 
entry of Mr. Harriman into the Board ot 
Directors of the Steamship Co. After ris- 
ing to 58, the stock dropped to 49 and then 
rallied again to 53. 

Transactions broke almost all previous 
records; for a few days, daily sales amounted 
to more than 1,600,000 shares. It is a uni- 
versally accepted maxim in Wall street that 
stocks are a sale, when transactions exceed 
1,500,000 shares a day. ‘There are now 
indications that the principal rise has cul- 
minated, and that a reaction is approaching. 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK. 











NEXT SUNDAY. 


THE 
GREAT 
KELLAR 


PRICES: 
25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


OTIS SKINNER 


IN 


PRINCE 
OTTO 


Matinee Wednesday 





ani Saturday. 





OLY MPIC 


NEXT MONDAY 








THIS WEEK. 








F. C. Whitney 
and 
Edwin Knowles’ 


QUO 
VADIS 


Prices will be 
$1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c 
Wednesday Matinee 

25c ard 50c. 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


VIOLA ALLEN 


in her great success 


In the 
Palace of 
the King 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


at IMPERIAL es 


Commencing Sunday Mat., Nov. 18. 
The Imperial Theater Stock Company, 
Direction of R.L. Giffen, in 


THIS WEEK NEXT WEEK 


THE COUNTESS CAMILLE. 


VALESKA. is 
A genuine success The play that has lived 
with pressand public. and will live. 


Prices: 15c—25c—35c—50c. 
Matinees Sunday, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


eQDEON « 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts | 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN | 














Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concert. 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. 





IMUSIC HALL, 


EXPOSITION 
BUILDING. 


The Castle Square Opera Co." "33" 
Oreets ‘season of Opera in Kngiish, begivaing | MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19th, 
THE PROPHET. 


W'th a specially selected cast: Josephine Ludwig, Gertrude Rennyson, Frances Graham, 
Marie Maurer, Barron Berthold, Willi1m Wegener, Miro Delamotta, W. H. Clarke, Harry Luck- 
stone, F ances Rogers, Herman Havnes, W. Woods. Our Great Singing Chorus augmented to 100 
voices. A Chorus of Choir Boys. Under the Direction of H, H Darby, Organist. And an In- 
creased Orchestra. 


Same Popular Prices—25c to $1 00 Nothing Higher. Box office open 8:30 a. m. to 10 p.m. 
November 26th., (Thanksgiving Week)—*MARTHA.”’ 


THE STANDARD. 


Night at 8. The Vaudeville House of the West. 
THIS WEEK 


RICE AND BARTON'S 


BIG GAIETY BURLESQUERS. 


NEXT WEEK 


; The Ramblers. 


With a Spectacular Production 
of Meyerbeer’s Greatest Opera 


First time in English 
in this country. 





Matinee every day at 2 
















7T. Lovie’ 


Peculiar Situation 













St. Louis is peculiarly situ- 
ated, from a business stand- 
point. The great southwest 
is almost exclusively the 
market for our goods. But 
many of our firms, espe- 
cially in the past five years, 
have done what Easterners 
once said was impossible— 
Successfully invaded the East= 
ern market. Ralston Break- 
fast Food, Blanke’s Coffees 
and Majestic Ranges have 
the highest reputation in 
their lines in the East. We 
helped make the plans to 
carry them into the East— 
possibly we can help you 
















































Our business is to help St. Louis firms extend their 
business—our services are paid for by the publisher, 
the printer and the engraver, who get most of the 
original investment in advertising. You get it all 
back, and more, from the consumer of your goods— 
if the plan is right. - - =< © «= « © o ~ 























The H. E. Lesan Company 
Advertising. 
Continental Bank Building dg ST. LOUIS 
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eT. Louis Trust C: 
TA RPiusmexaOOOO00”? 


TAL AND 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 


YOO 0/20 727 






THOS. H. WEsT, President. 

HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEsT, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

Isaac H. Orr, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Loi 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


tis, Mo. 








Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, i. 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 





Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 





Gas Co. aa. June 1, 1905|}102 —104 











J. D. 
Park “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905|111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906|111 —113 
Renewal (Gld) 3.65} J. D.| Jun 25, 1907|1C3 + —104 
4 A. O./Ap! 10, 1908}105 —107 
ne “ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
si * a ie» July’ 1, 1918}112 —113 
ty “ 314 | B. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919)104 —106 
26 “ =63% | M.S.|June 2; 1920|104 —106 
“str’g £100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
ne (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
* + A. O./Oct. ki 1913|108 —110 
ss ome J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
sa * 265 2 N.|May 1, 1915|105 —106 

y 


“ee ae 


Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 





interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... ...... $ 18,856,277 
MDOUIIIIIE, . 5cnsinisscarisinsancécsnsenstinend $352, 521, 6 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding #4........... -|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
iy ee a aices .|Aug. 1. 1903|/105 —107 


.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 


A 
A 
School _ 5.......... A 
ne 4 d.|Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
Ss 
Ss 
Ss 
Ss 


“ 


4 5-20... 
“= 4 10-20.. 
4 15-20. 


.|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
.|Mch. 1, 1918/1038 —105 
.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 


' 


















ee ewe ‘|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —10o 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Dae. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s 70 — 80 
Carondelal ites 6s... 1902 |101 —103 
Century Building ist 6s.. 1916 | 97 —100 
Century nabding 2d 68..........-.| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building l1st.........| 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s.. 90 — 95 





Hydraulic Press Brick 58 5-10] 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist amg Ni 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... ...| 1919 |107  —1°8 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 | 115 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s.............-- 1921 |115 —11 

Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 








St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1900 {100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 |100%—100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910 | 87 — 90 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......| 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s............-. 1901 |100 —l 





Union Trust Building 1st 6 3 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 








15 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 














American Exch..|$*50|/June, ‘00,8 SA|200 —201 
Boatmen’s,......... 100|June '00 84SA/183 —188 
Bremen Sav........ 100/July 19006 SA|140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0|June '00, 34%SA\!77 —178 


Fourth National] 100|May '00,5p.c.SA|207 —213 
Pranuie. ins. sc 100 
German Savings} 100|July 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100| July 1900, 20 SA|760 --800 


International..... 100/Sept. 1900 1% qy|!30 -—132 
Jefferson ............ 100| July 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100) July 1900, 5 = 400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Oct. 190', 2 qy|204 —2IC 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Sept. 1903, 1% Z 187 —160 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1900, 4 SA}135 —155 


Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct. 1900, 2% qy|259 -261 


South Side......... 100| May 1900, 3 SA...|i19 

Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/:35 —137 
Southern com.....} 100) July 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National... 100)/July 1900 134 qr/160 —165 








Third National...| 100/Oct. 1900, 13¢ ,qy|152  --155 
*Quoted 100 for par, 











TRUST STOCKS. 


























Par { Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
oe 100 June ‘00,S.A 3/147 —150 
Miss. Va............ 100) Oct 00, 2% qr|300 —302 
a ae 100;Oct 00, 1% qr/228 —-230 
6 eS 1A0|/Nov. '9R ®, |225 —-230 
Mercantile.......... 100/Oct ’00 Mo 75c..)260 —265 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G....... ccaseainisbad cool Mey oil enanobeeiiaie Dae 
eee J.&J. {1912 = —103 
eee Oct. ’93 4 
| fe ee J. & J. {1907 10 —iii” 
sapoee Be stiinissone ; a i Sees 
LP RES M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.. F.& A. /|1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6s J.&J. |1913)116%4 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & F 1913) 115% —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,)} M.& N. /1i —1¢ 
People’s... RS 2 ee 
do Ist Mtg. ‘6s 20s. jJ.& D. |1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M. & N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L.. & H. 8t. I......-- Monthly2p 100 —..... 
SS ae J. &J. 1925|103 —107 
a ee Apro0lLySA 130 —150 
do Ist 5s 5-20s. ..... M.&N. /|1910)100 —101 
do ee St.L. 5s.) J.&J. |1913)100 —102 
Fic Neca pases 1 >< secvrascncecsnn ll — 78 
do — 5s... F.& A. |1921/103 —104 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /|1916/115 —116 
do Incomes 5s........|..........-..---..|1914| 94 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s,. M.& N. |1904)106 —109 
SII ccasaees > <osesenacpinnees 1909/109  —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5 F.@& A. /|1916/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s jJ.&D 1910}100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... J.&D. {1918)/128 —125 
Mound City 10- 208 68 jJ.&J. |1910)103 —104 
United Ry’ . eR Oct ’00 1¥..]...... 66 — 67 
4 p.c. 50s J&J |......| 85 — 85% 
RR a ea ae 20 — 21 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 




















val. Per Cent Price 
American Cent . bi meine 4 SA| 41 — 43 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am. Lin oor. alge ACR eS aE PEN 10 -— il 


100] Aug. 1900 1% qr] 45 — 46 

Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100)/Oct. 1900 %....... 22 — 23 
“ Pfd| 100/Oct. 1900,13{ qr.| 68 

Bell atenhenn 100|July 1900 2 + eae {138 —141 


Bonne Terre F.C} 100) May '%6, 2... — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. 1900, MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100 july, 97,1. i 9 —11 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10)Mar. 1900, % MO 25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 . 256 —260 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100)M "1900, “lay... 85 — 90 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100] Feb.,'39.1.. | 45 — 49 
Kennard Com...../ 100 Feb, *{900 A.10.../103 —107 


Kennard Pfd...... 100/Aug.1900 SA3%./100 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Sept. 1900 2 oa. 73, -—- 7S 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)June '99 SA... 98 
a Pfd... = a ae 51 — $3 
Mo. son com.. 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|July 00 14 qr./100 —105 
Schultz aoe . - quly 00. gy 1%. 1% ..|180 
Simmons ‘oO eb., 

Simmons do pf...| 100|Sept. 19C0 se 8A 139 —141 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100)Sept. 1900. : 

St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)Oct. 1909 13 gy 13% 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





There is little room for a sustained bull cam- 
paign at this time, with bank reserves in 
New York down to about $4,300,000 above 
legal requirements, and with call-money 
displaying a decided tendency to go up. 
The mass of stocks bought in the last ten 
days will have to be digested, and there is 
reason to believe that a good many holders 
will have an acute attack of dyspepsia before 
Wall street will permit them to retire. 

The traction stocks made a pretty good 
record. Brooklyn Rapid Transit rose from 
61 to almost 72, which compares with 4714 
some five weeks ago, while Manhattan 
touched 109. Metropolitan advanced to 171; 
it sold at 145 in September. -These stocks 
are all too high by a good many notches, 
especially Metropolitan and B. R. Transit. 
The latter is not worth 30, judging by its 


'|intrinsic merits, while Metropolitan is dear 


at 125. It is only manipulation that can 
make these stocks sell at their present level. 
The financial condition of the Metropolitan 
is steadily deteriorating; fixed charges are 
very heavy, and the new burdens assumed, 
in connection with the Third Avenue system, 
oppressive. 

One of the exciting features was American 
Linseed Oil preferred, which broke from 55 
to 43. This is one of the new industrial 
stocks; although it ison a 7 per cent divi- 
dend-basis, it never commanded the confi- 
dence of prudent investors. Insiders have 
been ‘‘feeding it out’’ whenever the rest of 
the market displayed strength. There are 
rumors that the company is tied up with a 
large quantity of flax-seed bought at high 
prices, and it would surprise nobody if divi- 
dend-payments were to be suspended. While 
the officials pretend to be cheerful and 
whistle to keep up courage, evidence is 
accumulating that something of a sensational 
nature will soon crop out. 

The career of Northern Pacific common, 
in the last two months, smacked of very 
disreputable, though scientific stock-jobbing 
and manipulation by insiders. When it 
became known that there would be a big 
deficit in the spring wheat crop in the 
Northwest, the officials adopted an attitude 
of pseudo-conservatism, and refused to pay 
an extra l per cent. dividend on the com- 
mon shares. This caused a slump in the 
price from 61 to 4534, accompanied by all 
sorts of bear rumors and predictions. When 
all the unwary had been entrapped and put 
out big short lines at from 46 to 49, and 
insiders bought all they wanted, the squeez- 
ing-process began, the stock was whirled up 
to 64, and the officials hastened to declare 





another 1 per cent. dividend. Reckless 
bears had a woeful and very cosily ex- 
perience, while the insiders added large 
amounts to their bank accounts. The 
whole affair was well arranged and well 
executed, but it certainly did not inure to 
the reputation of the company or the stand- 
ing of the securities. Such an outrageous 
piece of stock-jobbing has not been wit- 
nessed since last February, when Gates 
played havoc in the steel market. 

In _regard to the present excitement and 
boom on the stock exchange, the Financial 
Chronicle says: ‘‘This spurt does not fore- 
shadow a new speculation. Affairs are not 
prepared for such a movement. Business 
prosperity is assured, but inflated values can 
find no facts or sentiment to support them.”’ 


Fd 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In sympathy with the New York market, 
there has been decided improvement in local 
securities. Investors bought a good many 
bonds and bank stocks and are evidently 
fullof new confidence. The election re- 
sults brushed away the last uncertainties 
and business activity and the gold standard 
are assured. 

United railway bonds rose to 8514; the 
preferred stock to 67, and St. Louis Transit 
to21. There has been large buying of the 
bonds by out-of-town people. 

Bank and Trust Co. shares were in good 
demand, especially Third National and 
National Bank of Commerce. The former 
rose to 15214, while the latter is now 259 
bid. Continental National is alsoin demand 
at 17614; 204 is bid for Mechanic’s Bank 
and 263 for Mercantile Trust Co. 

Missouri-Edison bonds are likewise firmer, 
and there has been quite a little buying of 
them lately. They are now 95 bid, the com- 
mon is 19 bid, and the preferred is offered 
at. 53, 

Bank clearances are heavy, but slightly 
below the record ot last year. Money rates 
are firm at5 and 7 per cent. Sterling ex- 
change is stronger at $4 85!¢; Berlin is 
quoted at 95 and Paris at 5.173. 
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Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
best material, correct in form. Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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But she got there: ‘‘So he has at last led 
her to the altar!’’ ‘‘I don’t know whether 
he led her or she pushed him.’’—/ndianapo- 
lis Press. 
















Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 





Capital and Surplus, $0,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wn. F. Nolker, 
Wn. D. Orthwein, 








Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
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WORLD OF WOMAN. 





It is a matter of frequent remark (points 
out the New York Sun) that the typical 
widow, she who distinguished her state of 
bereavement by various little eloquent frills 
of white, deeply bordered handkerchiefs, 
and sweeping crape veils, is going out of 
style. One rarely sees one of those widowy 
widows nowadays, except on the stage. 
Mourning was cverdone and elaborated to 
such an extent in recent years that in many 
cases it was positively gay. When modistes 
began to put chic little crape rosettes and 
jaunty bows of the same grewsome material 
on the shoulders of the bereaved one, it be- 
came one of the horribly humorous effects 
that are indissolubly connected with under- 
takers and their trapping of woe. The 
hideous crape veil, which was the distin- 
guishing badge of the widow, is rarely seen 
except at funerals; in fact, crape has lost its 
fashion as an emblem of sorrow. Likewise 
the inch-deep borders that were seen on 
handkerchiefs and on note-paper, and even 
visiting-cards, have been ruthlessly swept 
out of sight. The modern widow does not 
accentuate her woe by clothes, and there is 
little doubt that the new century will gradu- 
ally see the custom of wearing black disap- 
pear into the mists whereso many other 
ideas have vanished. But betore then the 
still more unpleasant habit of wearing half- 
mourning, designated by various stages of 
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Removal Sale 
Our Rug Dep't, dS 


The Greatest in the Country, 
is filled with Oriental Gems. 


ORIENTALS 


Hearth Sizes in Fine 


Orientals 
From $6.00 Up. 


Every Rug in this Great Collection 
is Cut in Price, during this Sale. 


We must vacate our present quar- 
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color from black to white, then to purple, 
lightening up to violet, will die a natural 
death, and there will be no mourning for it 
among the sensibly minded women of the 
present. It would be a most interesting 
thing to know just where this half-mourning 
idea originated. It seems like a conceit 
that might*emanate from the brain of a man- 
milliner, and have gained its vogue through 
the acceptance of women led blindly by 
their dressmaker in days when the feminine 
sense of humor was not so well developed as 
now. The heavily black-bordered note- 
paper, cards, and other stationery is rarely 
used, except by the very old-fashioned. 
Nor are the servants, and coachman, and 
footmen condemned to sable livery as for- 
merly. Children are never put in black 
nowadays by those sufficiently educated to 
know the evil effects on the mind and health 
that result from keeping a bereavement so 
constantly in mind. 
vt 

There is one San Francisco lady who has 
solved the servant-girl problem to her own 
satisfaction. After long suffering, the 
countless disappointments common to house- 
wives, and finally tiring of the vagaries, 
whims, uncertainties, and inefficiencies of 
maid-servants, she at last revolted and made 
an interesting experiment on her own 
account. She inserted an ‘‘ad’’ in one of 
the morning papers for ‘‘a clean, reliable 
young man of good habits to do housework 








| and plain cooking.”’ 
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Sale! It will pay you to see these 
- offerings if you need RUGS in any 
size! 


J. KENNARD & SONS, 


BROADWAY AND ST. CHARLES. 


, Axminster Rugs, 


Room Sizes— 


Smaller Sizes, in Best and Cheaper 


Makes at about 4 price. 


Prices were never as LOW on 


Fine Goods, as during this Great 
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To her surprise, some 
seventeen applications were made for the 
position, although she had been unable to 
lure a single female in like manner. After 
a few minor disappointments, she secured a 
man for four dollars a week who wrote a 
faultless hand, spoke correctly, and looked 
more like an alert business man than a can- 
didate for the kitchen, and when put to the 
test could roast meats, make biscuit, sweep, 
clean, etc., right through the domestic 
catalogue. ‘‘Why bother teaching trouble- 
some little Japs our language, customs, and 
manner of cooking—so that they may leave 
us for higher wages—when we can have 
honest, intelligent, able-bodied Americans 
do our housework for us?’’ she asks. ‘‘Why 
not—so long as the girls insist on working 
in stores and offices for our husbands and 
brothers—employ their husbands and 
brothers to fill the places they refuse to fill?”’ 
Here is what the man who has proved such 
a model servant says: ‘‘I am a music- 
teacher, at present without pupils. I an- 
swered the advertisement because I must 
earn my living. My pride is not wounded 
by the character of my work. Men are 
doing the same sort of work in public 
places—in hotels, restaurants, and institu- 
tions—and, so far asIcan see, it really 
doesn’t matter whether one cooks and washes 
dishes in a hotel or a private house. It is 
work that a great many men could do well, 
and there are many men doing much harder 








work fora smaller return. There are de- 
cided benefits in household service. A man 
is assured of a good home and good food, he 
has an opportunity to keep himself decently 
clean without expense, he can do many 
necessary things for himself in the care of 
his clothes that he would otherwise have to 
hire done—and his wage is clear profit. 
Laboring men and unskilled workers must 
work hard for a bare living—a poorer living. 
I have my living and my wages besides. I 
can arrange my work to have leisure when 
I need it, and, above all, I have a sense of 


home.’’ 
Fe eS 
PASTORALS. 





An interesting collection of paintings by 
Mr. Albright, a well-known Chicago artist 
is on exhibition at the art store of Mr. 


Heffernan, at the corner of LEighth 
and Locust streets. Mr. Albright has 
made a study of the country lad and 


lassie in their various phases and the 

picturesque possibilities of the subject have 

been taken advantage of by him to the full- 

est extent and ina manner to win the ap- 

proval of connoisseurs. Lovers of good 

pictures should not fail to see this collection. 
ee 


Society stationery, in all the new tint's 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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EARLY RISING. 

“Now blessings light on him that first invent- 
ed sleep! it covers a man all over, thoughts and 
all,like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink 
for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for 
the hot."’"—Don Quixote Part Il., chapter 67. 
‘“‘God bless the man who first invented sleep!”’ 

So Sancho Panza said, and so say I; 

And bless him, also, that he didn’t keep 

His great discovery to himself, nor try 
To make it—as the lucky fellow might— 

A close monopoly by patent-right! 


Yes—bless the man who first invented sleep, 
(I really can’t avoid the iteration;) 
But blast the man with curses loud and deep, 
Whate’er the rascal’s name, or age, or station, 
Who first invented, and went round advising, 
That artificial cut-off—Early Rising! 


‘‘Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed,”’ 
Observes some solemn, sentimental owl; 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said; 
But, ere you make yourself a fool or fowl, 
Pray, just inquire about his rise and fall, 
And whether larks have any beds at all! 


The time for honest folks to be abed 
Is inthe morning, if I reason right; 

And he who can not keep his precious head 
Upon his pillow till its fairly light, 

And so enjoy his forty morning winks, 

Is up to knavery, or else—he drinks! 


Thomson, who sang about the ‘‘Seasons,’’ said 
It was a glorious thing to rise in season; 

But then he said it—lying—in his bed, 
At 10 a. m.—the very reason 

He wrote socharmingly. The simple fact is, 


His preaching wasn’t sanctioned by his practice. 


’Tis, doubtless, well to be sometimes awake— 
Awake to duty, and awake to truth— 
But when, alas! a nice review we take 
Of our best deeds and days, we find, in sooth, 
The hours that leave the slightest cause to weep 
Are those we passed in childhood or asleep! 


Tis beautiful to leave the world awhile 
For the soft visions of the gentle night; 
And free, at last, from mortal care or guile, 

To live as only in the angels’ sight, 
In sleep's sweet realm so cozily shut in, 
Where, at the worst, we only dream of sin! 


So let us sleep, and give the Maker praise. 
I like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
Of vagrant worm by early songster caught, 
Cried, “Served him right! ’tis not at all surpris- 
ing; 
Th? worm was punished, sir, for early rising!” 
—John G. Saxe. 


TRELAWNEY. 


A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true; 

King James’ men shall understand 
What Cornish men can do. 


And have they fixed the where and when, 
Aud shall Trelawney die? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish mev 
Will known the reason why. 


Outspake the Captaia, brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he, 

“If London tower were Michael's hold 
We'd set Trelawney free, 


We'll cross the Tamar land to land, 
The Severn is no stay; 

With one an 1 all, and hand to hand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 


And when we come to London wall, 
A goodly sight to see, 

“‘Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
Here be better men than ye.”’ 


Trelawney, he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawney, he may die, 

But twenty thousand Cornish bold, 
Will know the reason why. 


Fad 
THE PERFECT WOMAN. 


—Hawker. 





She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my? sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament. 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair, 
But all things else about her drawao, 





From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good, 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
E.1durance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman. nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


— Wordsworth. 
ee 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


“GERMAN EMPEROR.” 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Dear Sir—Havingread the article ‘‘Wilhelm’s 
Dreams,” in your last number, I beg to submit 
to you the following lines. 

The writer of that article speaks of the Ger- 
man Emperor as Emperor of Germany. I should 
like to point out to you that there, practically, 
exists no person that can assume the title of 
‘Emperor of Germany,” as,according to the con- 
vention of 18th January, 1871, at Versailles, the 
King of Prussia was elected German Emperor 
and not Emperor of Germany, which means 
representative of Germany in external affairs. 
The wife of the Garmin Emperor or King of 
Prussia has, therefore, noright to call herself 
German Empress, for the same reason that Mrs. 
McKinley is not Mrs. President McKinley. 

In regard to your statement that the Germans 
residing in this coux1try would, in case of a 
German-American war, show their loyal attitude 
towards their Emperor, I beg to say, that their 
loyalty will be confined only to Germany itself, 
as very few people will havea sound reason to 
stick up for their ‘‘Emperor."’ 

If the Germans in this country would only 
remember what made them leave their ‘‘father- 
land,’”’ and recollect their circumstances, still 
prevailing in the old country, they would come 
to the conclusion that itis much better to be a 
citizen of the Stateof Freedom and Liberty than 
toserve as gunpowder for the German Emper- 
or’s ambitious plans. I am, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, J. Rezniam, 

1118 North Main Street, St. Louis, November 
9, 1900. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE DOG? 

‘*Young gentleman,’’ said the lecturer in 
chemistry, ‘‘coal exposed to the elements 
loses ten per cent. of its weight and power. 
This is due to the action of the alkali con- 
stituents of—’’ 

‘*But what if there is a dog sleeping near 
the coal, professor?” 

‘ None of your levity, young man. 
is a serious matter.”’ 

‘‘That’s what dad thought when 72 per 
cent. of his coal pile disappeared during 
three nights of exposure. Then he asked 
my advice as a student in chemistry, and I 
told him to buy adog. He bought a dog, 
with bay-window teeth, and now we don’t 
lose one per cent. of our coal a month. 
That's practical chemistry.’’ 

ee 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Seventh and Locust street. 
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Zenas—‘‘The wallpaper in my room has 
a design with streaks of lightning. How 
do you like it?'? Ephraim—‘‘It looks like | 


This 


thunder.’’—Harvard Lampoon. {I 























HON. LYMAN J. GAGE. 
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The following indicates the variety and scope 


of the topics to 


What is Money? 


By the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage. 


The Country Schoolhouse 
And Its Grounds, 


By the Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson. 


Good Manners and 
Diplomacy, 


By Ex-Secretary of State, 
William R. Day. 





MEN EMINENT IN 
THE COUNCILS 
OF THE NATION 





Are among the two hundred and 
more distinguished contributors 
engaged to add to the attractive- 
ness of the new igor volume of 


outh’s 
anion 


The Naval War College, 
By the Secretary of the Navy, 
John D. Long. 


Our Future as Shown by 
the Census, 


By the Director of the Census, 
W. R. Merriam. 


The War-Ship of the 
Future, 
By the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
Rear-Admiral Hichborn. 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper 
sent free to any address. 





There is No Better Investment 





For 
$1.75 
Than 
This. 





HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the 
yearly subscription price, with this slip or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1900, including the 
Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 
for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 
offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 
lithographed in 12 colors from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. 
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The Youth’s 


Boston, 


Companion, 
Mass. 





BOOKS| 


and Paper Bound 
an can be 


All the late Cloth 
foundat . } 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 Norrw Fourrn Sr. 
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OSTEOPATHY 


HOME Taught by mail. Adapted to every- 


one. Practical, thorough, original. 
STUDY?! much as regular college course 
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Instalment plan;costs one-fourth 
COURSE Use your spare time Diplomas 
to graduates. The only profession 
(COPYRIGHTED) that is sot overcrowde ; no 
starvation period for osteopaths. Particulars 
HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 
" [Minois College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 

As the first chilly winds wither the flowers 
and shrubs of Western gardens they sug- 
gest to the delicate human flowers, who can 
afford it, the desirability of a removal toa 
warmer clime. For many reasons Missouri- 
ans find the glorious climate of California 
the most suitable, and the southern part of 
the slope especially indicated. With winter 
in its varying rugged moods, the bleak, 
north-westerly winds, the snow-covered 
prairies and hills, the sojourner in Southern 
California has no reminder. Sitting under 
the shadow of ancestral trees, ‘‘ ’mid whis- 
p’ring of green leaves,’’ the zephyrs filled 
with the perfume of roses, he, or she, reads 
of the zero weather in the West with 
equanimity. All the days are days of sun- 
shine and the gardens are filled with floral 
treasures while, from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies, the Frost King binds in icy chains 
the fallow andthe flood. There can be no 
doubt that there are thousands of persons to 
whom the avoidance of winter is indicated. 
Too often the aged and infirm find the win- 
ter ‘‘the last straw’’ and to escape it means 
their salvation. To all such, now is the 
time for the Hegira, and California their 
land of refuge. A favorite route thither is 
the Santa Fe Route,and the train par excel- 
lence the famous ‘‘Californian Limited.’’ 
It is the fastest train to Southern California 
It is limited to six coaches, all vestibuled, 
electric lighted and as elegant a train as 
America can furnish, which is saying a 
great deal. The observation car contains 
ten sections and a handsomely furnished ob- 
servation room. The buffet smoking car 
contains a spacious smoking and reading 
room with buffet. Both these cars are sup- 
plied with current pericdicals and stationery. 
The cuisine is under direction of Mr. Fred 
Harvey, which means that it is first-class. 
And this luxurious travel is not extra. The 
traveler requires merely a regular first-class 
ticket to entitle to all the concomitants of 
this edition de luxe of railroading. At present 
the California Limited makes three trips 
weekly, but commencing next month a daily 
service will be inaugurated. Reservations 
can be secured and all information supplied 
on application to Mr. A. Andrews, general 
agent, Sante Fe Route, No. 108 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis. 


ee 
A CONVERSATION. 





A midnight in October. A full moon 
floats over a forest of pines. A great bird 
sinks slowly through the branches and lays 
a burden carefully on the moss at a tree 
trunk. A large animal trotting briskly 
through ihe wood collides with the bird and 
stops abruptly. 

The Wolf: I beg your pardon. 

The Stork (covering his burden carefully 
with his wing): My fault, I’m sure. 

The Stork: Why, bless me, I didn’t rec- 
ognize you at first. Well met. I’m always 
glad to see an old friend. Got one of your 
stock in trade there I presume. 

The Stork (anxiously): Is your remark 
prompted by curiosity or appetite? 

The Wolf: Politeness, I assure you. 
That sort of thing is out of my diet. The 
wolf-at-the-door and the Red-riding-hood 
animal are an entirely different breed. 

The Stork: What sort of food do you—— 


The Wolf: Coal, groceries, taxes, clothes, 
and occasionally truffles 
You know I’ve howled just 
brown stone stoop as a wooden door-step. 


and champagne, 
as often ona 
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there asarule. I haven’t done much busi- 
ness lately with brown stone fronts. 

The Wolf: And you have done a good bit 
in your time, haven’t you? By the way, 
when were your services called on first? 

The Stork: Ob, some months after the 
creation of Adam. Business was naturally 
dull about that time. The supply more than 
equaled the demand. And you? 

The Wolf: I made my appearance later— 
with civilization. You'll pardon my saying 
it, but I think I’ll outlast you. You appear 
to be falling away lately. Lack of exercise, 
eh? 

The Stork (rudely): And you appear to 
be suffering with obesity. 

The Wolf: My normal eondition. 
not mean to make you angry. 

The Stork (sadly): And after all you’re 
right. Il’il be as extinct as the dodo ina 
few hundred years. Well, I must be flyiag. 


I did 


I only stopped for a second’s rest. You see 
I’m carrying double to-night. 
The Wolf: Twins, eh? Shades of my 


Roman ancestors! I dare say you remem- 
ber Romulus and Remus. 

The Stork: Perfectly. Your family and 
I have a great dealin common. As I leave 
the chimney nowadays, I always look to see 
you coming up the front steps. 

The Wolf: Well, I must be off. There’s 
no rest for me night or day. I’m due ata 
hundred doors before morning. Which 
way do you go? 

The Stork murmurs an address. 

Tne Wolf: Dear me, how fortunate. It’s 
the very place 1’m bound for myself. The 
first on the list. We'll arrive about the 
same time. 


The Stork (picking up its bundle and 
Spreading its wings): Delighted, I’m sure. 
Good night. 

The Wo'f; Good night. See you later. 


( The Stork foats away in the track of the 

moon. The Wolf trots swiftly beneath the 

trees) — Theodosia Garrison in New York Life. 
Fe 

MARITAL MNEMONICS. 





A certain wife gave her husband a sealed 
letter, but told him not to open it until he 
got to his office. When he did open it, 
he read as follows:—‘‘I am forced to tell 
you something that I know will trouble you, 
but it is my. duty todo so. I am deter- 
mined you shall know it, let the result be 
what it will. I have known for a week that 
it was coming, but kept it to myself until 
to-day, when it has reached a crists, and I 
cannot conceal it any longer. You must 
not censure me too harshly, for you must 
reap the results as well as myself. I do 
hope it won’t anger you too greatly.’ 
(Here the husband turned the page, his 
hair slowly rising.) ‘‘The coal is all used 
up. Please call and order some to be sent 
this afternoon. I thought this was the best 
method of ensuring that you would not 
forget it.”’ He did not forget!—Liverpool 
(Eng.) Post. 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas County. ate 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


"Ns 
} sear. A. W. GLEASON, 

— Notary Public, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEKY & CO., Toledo, O. 





The Stork: differ from me 


Yes —you 


BaF Sold by Drugeists, 75c. 








Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











Burlington 





GREAT 
TRAINS 


9.00 A. M. 


HONG 
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“Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 


No. 41. 


Sound. Northwest, via Billings, Montana. more es 
No 5 “Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night ? 05 P M 
. . to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. ™® p nrng 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. ss 
No | 3 For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 9 00 P M 
e e i a e 
Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific DAILY, 


Coast. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 














HOW RAILROADS 





AID COMMERCE. 





than anywhere else in America 
Thousands of wild fowl stop there 
every Fall, on their flight south. The 


Cotton Belt Route 


Duck Shooting “7 
=e 
On the St. Francis River > o= 
You can find better duck PEA 
shooting on the St Francis, 
2, 
; The map in the “Round the World” 
N folder, issued by the New York Cen- 
skirts the St. Francis for sixty miles. * 

New train leaves Union Station 8.47 

p- m., arrives at the river/points 
shortly after daybreak. ,Phrough Sleeper and 
, Chair Cat Special 


tral Lines, is an object lesson on the 


oe 


subject of the relations between the 


railroads and all other commercial in- 


rates for sportsmen. 
Dogs guns and 
camp equipage free. 


terests. It marks an era in the his- 


tory of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 


You will want our 
book. "With Rod and 
Gun in Arkansas,’ 
Free copy at 


4 ity Ticket Office, 
LGM 7 909 Olive St. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central station, New York. 


The Old 


California 
Missions 


A chain of historic monuments to 
the Spanish padres who unselfishly 
toiled here generations ago. 














EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 
Handsomely 
Illu-trated 


Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 
da‘ntilv artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8x1ll) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 
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Noteworthy examples of native 
architecture. 


Sweet-toned bells whose musical 
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by thirty- selection of Field’s best z 

two of the and most representative chimes recall the romance and 
World’s works and is ready for peace of Arcadian days. 
Greatest delivery. . P elec A 
Artists. But for the noble contri- The California Limited via Santa 


bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 


Fe Route, beginning November 8th, 
tri-weekly to Los Angeles. 


Beginning early in December, 
daily, to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


A. ANDREWS, 


GENERAL AGENT 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 
08 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo 
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Mention the MIRROR, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
In the Palace of the King, Marion Crawford, 





He 








Telephone 1013 


$1.20; Richard Yea-and-Nay, Maurice Hewlett, Established 1850. 

$1.20; Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward, $1.20; The THE OLD RELIABLE. 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box, Henry Harland, $1.20; ee 
Ursula, H. D. King. $1.20; A Bicycle of Cathay MATTHEWS’ 


Frank R. Stockton, $1.20; Dr. North and His 
Friends, Weie Mitchell, $1.20; Uncanonized, 
Margaret H. Potter, $1.20. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 


DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 Olive Srrear. 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 


CRAWFORD’S, 


SIXTH AND WASHINGTON AVENUE. 


Big Second, Third and Fourth Floor Sales of Bulky Goods, to make room for the more Artistic and Fanciful kinds 
now on the way for CHRIS TMAS .* HOLIDAY .* SELLING. Deep and Long Cuts in Furniture, 
Carpets, Upholstery, House Furnishings and Clothing. 


NOTE THE CONCESSIONS MADE FOR QUICK SELLING: 





Boys’ Clothing. 


Second Floor. 


Everything a Boy Wears, and Less to Pay 
For it than Elsewhere. 


Boys’ Vestee Suits, Ages 3 to 8, in a variety of choice 
colors, with fancy vest, with two rows buttons on vest, 


in plaids and plain colors, not a suit in the lot worth 
less than $5.00—in this sale at 2.0... cocceessee coo. cescessee ceceeeeeeee $3.50 


Boys’ Knee-Pants Suits, age 6 to 16, in plain blue and 
black serge or cheviot, double-breasted coats, well made 
and all wool; these suits are sold all over town at 
$5.00—we are overstocked, and you get them as 
EE Ee Se $2.50 


Boys’ Leggings in Corduroy, Jersey and Cloth, sizes 3 to 
8, just the thing for this cold weather, worth $1.00, 
but at our special price all the boys in St. Louis should 
have a pair—our price only, per pair .......... a al a, 75C 


Boys’ Knee Pants, sizes 3 to 16, in tweeds, cheviots and 
cassimeres, all wool goods, some with double seat, and 
all well made, with patent waistband; the real value 
of these goods is 75c per pair, but our special price is only 


49¢ 


Boys’ Mackintosh Overcoats, ages 6 to 16, made with 
cape, rainproof and just the coat for schoolwear, 
worth $3.50—our price during this sale only............ $2.25 





CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Third Floor. 
THE BEST OFFER YET. 
We have made up into Room-size Rugs all our remnants of 
Carpets left over from a very busy season. Of course they are 
odd borders and centers, but match in color and effect, and prices 


are many dollars below regular. For instance: 


9x12 Tapestry Brussels Rccm Rugs, that are worth $15 00, for........... ..... $9 50 
9x12 best Brussels Room Rugs, that are worth $18 00, for ....... .--..2.. +--+ $12 50 
9x12 Wilton Velvet Room Rugs, that are worth $21.00, for................-------++- $14 75 
10 6x12 fine Axminster Room Rugs that are worth $30 00, for........... ....... $19 50 


100 odd rolls of fine Wilton Stair Carpet that never sold for less than $1 00 





BOI aoics ccarcassbadadaccastnansonsemnoaner pected ; = 
75 rolls of high-grade Axminster Carpets, slightly soiled at edges from use 


in show window, all worth $1.10 a yard, fOr..........- .-.--c200 sceecee: seeeeeneeee eeeeees 


Upholstery Department. 


Third Floor, 
This Week will SURPASS Everything in the Way of 


Bargains in this Busy Department. 


500 pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, 3 1-2 yards long, over- 
locked edge, new designs, Battenburg, Irish Point and 
fish-net effects—regular $1.75 goods—cut to, pair ......... 


| 500 pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, overlocked edge, 3 1-2 
yards long, Brussels, Renaissance and Irish Point pat- 
terns, beautiful new designs, rich lacey effects—regular 

$3.50 pais, cust to, Pate nea. ccccccreee, cocsssseen 


500 pairs Plain Swiss Curtains, 3 yards long, regular 
DES qin — cast Be nasi se facet. gs re 75C 


450 pairs Tapestry Portieres, in 4 patterns only, 63 inches 
wide—tregular price $4.25—cut to, pair oo... ee $2.50 


450 pairs fine Brussels Effects Lace Curtains, 3 1-12 yards 
long, overlocked edge, latest designs, rich borders, pretty 
centres, goods worth $4.95 pair—cut to, pair... $3.25 


75 pairs Heavy Tapestry Portieres—one-pair lots—worth 
from $7.50 to $10.00 pair—cut to, pair oo oe ee $4.95 


Rope Portieres for folding doors, heavy chenille cord, 
handsome overdrape, beautiful colorings—regular 


NS OS SEE 92.50 


Cottage Rods, 4 feet long, complete with trimmings, oak 
and cherry—regular 17 1-2c—cut to, each eee ee eee 10c 





FURNITURE. 


Third Floor. 
For one week you will have a chance to buy any article in our 
Furniture Department at a big reduction, as our Holiday Goods 


are due next week and we must have room. 





House Furnishings. 


Fourth Floor. 





Big Sale to make room for Toys. 
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Pan-American 


Exposition 
big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West, 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J, Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. PF. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 
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Through Service. 
Only one change to Mexico, 


THE TOURIST.S’ 
FAVORITE. “~~ 








General P. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
assenger and Ticket Agent, 
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FOR RATBS, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 




















PNOUNTAN sors 
< on Route cmcacs™ 1 » 
mr ST. LOUIS... ALTON 

TEXAS, son 

MEXICO For p pe eg pi — RAILWAY. 

aso CALIFORNIA. D. BOWES, 






Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











LADIES ‘sencov 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 





















“513 BUSI | OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


ST. LOUIS? | A. J. CRAWFORD, 


ea 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 a all Druggists, 








or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N 








Sm B29 (HO! | TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 





MONEY TO LOAN 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. Fourta STreat 





On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
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O take your dog and go gunning down the 
FRISCO LINE. You will find game 
galore in a bountifully supplied country of sun- 
shine, bracing air, salubrious climate, and rich 
charm of beautiful scenery. 

The rivers along the FRISCO LINE are 
famous for their finny tribes, and sportsmen fairly 
revel in the high character of the fishing. 

The Passenger Department will be pleased to 
send you a copy gratis of their handsome publi- 
cations, as follows: 


“Feathers and Fins on the Frisco.” 
“The Top of the Ozarks.” 
“Frisco Line Magazine.” 
“The Missouri and Arkansas Farmer and Fruitman.” 


TR SR RATES 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


© MULFORDS, ‘Vo mreee om ae 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 





— = FINEST = 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
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Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. + 
L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, # 


Vice-President and General Passenger ry 
General Manager. and Ticket Agent. | 








? “No trouble to answer questions.” i 
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